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TT occupants of a reinforced concrete building 
are protected against fires, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
explosions and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are a mono- 
lith of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to 
withstand terrific twisting, bursting and other forces 
that might spell disaster in a split second for less 
sturdy construction. It is the safe way to build. 


Your community can enjoy this security if it can 
afford to build at all. Concrete’s reasonable first cost 
and low maintenance will satisfy the thriftiest buyer. 
It is enduring, weather defying. And its beauty possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 


ee . —— ” Tupelo, Mississippi Primary School built by W. P. A. - replace 
Send for your copy of Concrete in Schools Edu building destroyed ‘by tornado in April, 1936. Overstreet & Town, 
Jackson, Miss., architects. 


cational and Architectural Planning.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G5-30, 504 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete Safest Way to Build 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 

































CHILD'S HEAL'TH 


By Thackston and Thackston 


Books One to Eight for Grades One to Eight. Inclusive 


In this series of text-workbooks the authors have included all the 
essantial information, activities, habits, and ideals necessary to 
Every lesson is 
followed by things for the child to do, habits for him to form, 
and applications for him to make to his own life of the things and the 


develop and maintain normal, healthy children. 


taught. 


The Keys to 


!’ BETTER TEACHING 


Economy 3 in | English Books furnish, at one cost, all TEXT 
EXERCISES, and TESTS for mastery of the material for each grade. The 
subject matter is carefully graded. Frequent optional exercises take care 


of the problem of individual differences. 


1. TEXT material is permanently bound into the center section of the 
book. It gives rules, explanations, and examples for each lesson to be studied. 
The unique keying system enables the pupil to refer immediately from the 


exercises to the related rules in the text. 


Zz EXERCISE material is presented 
the book. Exercise pages are perforated for detaching. 
is carefully selected for the various grades, with frequent optional exercises 
to care for individual differences. 


in the front and back sections of 
The subject matter 


3. TESTS. when books are ordered in class quantities, a complete set 
of separately bound achievement tests for each pupil's book is given to the 
teacher. One of these tests is furnished for distribution to the pupils at the 
completion of every unit. Each test thoroughly covers the work in the unit. 
An answer book containing complete answers for the exercises and the tests 
is supplied to the teacher without additional cost. 


KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE 


By Elizabeth Price Culp 
For Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


KEYS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Florette McNeese 


Book One—Seventh Grade, Book Two—Eighth Grade 
Book Three—Ninth Grade 


KEYS TO ENGLISH MASTERY 


By McNeese and Rogers 


Book One—Tenth Grade, Book Two—Eleventh Grade 
Book Three—Twelfth Grade 





The books are complete; they stress a program of Health activities 
(actual “doing” or practice) in such a way that Health habits 
are established. 

Health is presented as an everyday, practical affair. The home 
school are so brought together that parents and 
teachers cooperate in the Health program. 


For Additional Information and Sample Copies Write 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY, ATLANTA 
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NEW - SPRING « BOOKS 


—THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT— 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE NEW WORK- 
PLAY BOOKS expands and carries through the sixth grade the 
New Gates Program of Reading begun last year in the Primary 
Unit. The new readers effect a transition in objectives to accord 
with the broader requirements of the upper grades. 


The Readers: Additions to the Primary Unit 


ready this Spring: 
saa — ALL ABOARD—Supplementary Pre- 


Reading Book 
LET'S TRAVEL ON PREPARATORY BOOK for Pre-Primer 
—Fifth Reader = MANUAL FOR PRE-READING and 
, Reading-Readiness Program 
os oo SIX UNIT READERS, for Second Reader 
Sixth Reader 
(We Grow Up) 
Preparatory Books and SEVEN UNIT READERS for Third Reader 
Manuals for each. (Wide Wings) 


THE NEW GATES PROGRAM OF READING 
now offers complete basal and supplementary equipment for the 
teaching of reading, Grades 1-6. For complete information and 
listing of all equipment, we invite you to write. 


DEMOCRACY --- 
Edited ty ns READERS 


CuTRIGHT and CHARTERS 
The new series for the education of children in the American way of 
living. Sweeping the country in continued state and local adoptions ; 


acclaimed by all. 
SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer 


LET'S TAKE TURNS—First Reader 
ENJOYING OUR LAND—Second Reader 
YOUR LAND AND MINE—Third Reader 

TOWARD FREEDOM—Fourth Reader 
PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY—Fifth Reader 
THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY—Sixth Reader 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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—The REVISED Edition of — 
MODERN ECONOMICS 
CorBETT-COLVIN 


Our economic system in realistic, 
forward-looking treatment. 


—The REVISED Edition of — 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
PATTERSON-LITTLE-BURCH 
Our urgent social, political, and 


economic problems in treatment 
as up-to-date as the headlines. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 


BoyKIN 


The things that make up graceful 
living told informally and de- 
lightfully for young people. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW 


An_ excellent introduction to 
the principles of business, ap- 
proached from the point of view 
of the beginner. Simplicity and 
comprehensiveness outstanding 
features. 


Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON, Box 126 


Trenton, Tennessee 





















ome can replace the obsolete, ill-fitting seating in your class- 

rooms with the modern equipment shown here—or even 

: with the peerless new American Universal Desks. 

as At a penny a day per pupil your old classrooms can be 
. modernized in a surprisingly short time—with the best pupil 

ee seating that money can buy. Any school can afford it. It is the 

is -uncomfortable and unsightly old seats that your schools 
cannot afford. 












“Write us for complete information. 





1. Posture Chairs — strong, light, 
easy to handle. Self adjusting lower 
back rails. Rubber cushioned glides. 
AMERICAN Four sizes available. 


Za) O 2. Progressive table with reading 


CLassrRoom SEATIYG top—A sight saving unit of excep- 
tional beauty and great utility. 
Reading top releases at a touch. 
Extra large book-box capacity. 


New monosteel constructian prin- 
iple — more strength, less weight. 





























3. Envoy Desk—Top adjusts by 
loosening single bolt. Large capac- 
ity book drawer is amazingly quiet. 
Three sizes available. 


4. Folding chairs—Sturdy, graceful, 
free from catching or pinching haz- 
ards. Silent in folding and in use. 
Available in many styles. 


5. All purpose table —ideal for 
classroom, office 
or library use. 
Attractive finish. 
Strong, pressed- 
steel standards, 
die-formed tubu- 
lar legs and solid 
steel glides. 





354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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tadium and Transportation seating * 


150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Editorial Comment... . 


HEAT OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Before the next issue of The Tennessee Teacher comes 
off the press official nominees of the two major political 
parties for county, state, and national offices will be de- 
clared. As nomination by the controlling party is equiv- 
alent to election in many counties, it is important that we 
who are interested in selling our legislative program to 
those who will make and administer our laws during the 
next biennium "shoot the works’ during the comparatively 
brief time remaining before the August primaries. 

The progress of our campaign thus far has been gratify- 
ing. Leading newspapers of the state have been most 
liberal in publicizing our program through their news and 
editorial columns. Two of the state's largest and most in- 
fluential organizations—the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Tennessee Federation of \/omen's 
Clubs—have adopted strong resolutions pledging active 
support to our program, and other state organizations are 
expected to take similar action at conventions which will 
be held during the coming months. Added to these are 
numerous endorsements from county courts, boards of 
education, and various county and local social, civic and 
professional organizations. Both announced candidates 
for governor have endorsed the principles of our program 
and many candidates for the legislature have already 
signed the green slip pledging their “influence and co- 
operation in securing its enactment into law by the 1941 
General Assembly." 

As has been stated before, the ultimate success of our 
campaign will depend upon the aggressiveness of teachers 
and other friends of public education in promoting the 
program in their respective counties. Central campaign 
committees and appropriate subcommittees in many coun- 
ties through coordinated effort have been successful in 
keeping the program constantly before the public and can- 
didates. Similar cooperation in every county of the state 
would guarantee the success of our program. 

As schools have been dismissed and county teachers’ 
associations are disbanded for the current school year, 
we are urging that during the summer months every in- 
dividual teacher of the state consider himself a campaign 
committee of one to 

|. Enlist for our legislative program the active support 

of every organization to which he belongs; 

2. Insist that local papers give as much publicity as pos- 
sible to the program; 

Contact all candidates for governor and legislature 
and urge them to pledge their unqualified support 
of the program; and 

4. Register, pay poll tax, and vote. 

& 
STAND OF GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES ON THE 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


In conformity with instructions from the Public Relations Committee 
of the Tennessee Education Association, the executive secretary on 
May 2 addressed the following letter to announced candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for governor; i. e., Hon. Prentice Cooper, 
Nashville, and Hon. George R. Dempster, Knoxville: 


to 


FOR MAY, 1940 


Honorable one 
(Name of Candidate) 


, Tennessee 
(P. ©.) 


My dear Mr. ; ey 
(Name of Candidate) 

This letter is being addressed to you as one of the candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for governor of Tennessee in the August 
primary: First, to present officially the Legislative Program adopted 
by the Tennessee Education Association for the improvement of the 
public school system of the state; and second, to ascertain your posi- 
tion relative to this proposed program. 


The Tennessee Education Association favors: 

1. Adequate state appropriations with which to make operative 
the 1938-1939 state salary schedule for elementary school 
teachers. 

2. An increased state appropriation for secondary schools to be 
used as an equalization fund which will guarantee to high 
school teachers salaries at least as great as those provided for 
elementary teachers under the 1938-1939 state salary schedule. 

3. Adequate state support for the state's institutions for higher 
learning. 

4. A substantial state appropriation to aid and encourage the 
consolidation of schools, which sum shall be administered under 
rules and regulations to be adopted by the State Board of 
Education. 

5. A sufficient state appropriation for transportation to guaran- 
tee an adequate elementary and high school transportation 
program. 

6. A sufficient state appropriation for supervision to make opera- 
tive the requirement that at least one elementary supervisor 
be employed in every county participating in state equaliza- 
tion funds. 

7. An appropriation of an amount at least as great as that ap- 
propriated by the legislature in 1937 for school libraries. 

8. An adequate and fair state tenure law for teachers. 

9. An actuarially sound retirement plan for teachers and recom- 
mend that the local school units proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to inaugurate such a plan under the authority given by 
the general enabling act now on our statutes. 

If you are elected governor, what will be your official stand relative 
to the above program? Your answer to this question will be carried 
in the May issue of The Tennessee Teacher. You will understand 
that this inquiry is in no sense coercive in character. 

This letter is being sent by special delivery so that it may reach 
you promptly and in order that it may not escape your attention. 
Your immediate reply is requested. 

With kindest personal regards, | am 


Yours very truly, 
A. D. HOLT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Responses 
Following are the replies the candidates have made to the inquiry: 


From Governor Prentice Cooper 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 15, 1940 
Tennessee Education Association 
Mr. A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
601 Cotton States Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 


To the Members of the Tennessee Education Association: 

The readers of The Tennessee Teacher will, | am sure, fully appre- 
ciate that a promise is one thing, while performance is quite another. 

As state senator in 1937 | had the pleasure of voting for the leg- 
islative program of the Tennessee Education Association. As gov- 
ernor of the state in 1939 | had the privilege of sponsoring school 
legislation which has given Tennessee the most liberal state school 
appropriations, highest salaries of teachers, longest school term, and 
largest school attendance in the history of our state. 

| hope that my performance in the fyture will continue to justify 
your confidence in me. | would like to call your attention to the fact 
that the degree of my support of those points in your program in- 
volving increased state expenditures will depend on financial condi- 
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tions of the state at the time your legislation is introduced. How- 
ever, | believe that my support of your program in the past will 
convince you that | shall advocate the state's supporting its schools 
to the full extent of its ability. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Prentice Cooper. 


From George R. Dempster 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May II, 1940 


Mr. A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Tennessee Education Association 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Dear Mr. Holt: . 

May | thank you for your letter of May 6 inquiring as to my atti- 
tude on the nine important items bearing upon the future welfare of 
the educational program in Tennessee? 

What education | have was received in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee and | am, therefore, greatly interested in anything which has 
a bearing on improving the conditions under which our children are 
taught. It has clearly been demonstrated that education is the only 
lasting asset which cannot be destroyed by panics or other conditions, 
over which we have no control. The nine points in your program have 
been very carefully studied, and without hesitation | can support 
them as governor to the fullest extent of my ability. 

Although | heartily endorse all points in your program, | am partic- 
ularly interested in those items which pertain to adequate teachers’ 
salaries. | realize that better schools can come only from the employ- 
ment of better teachers, and that better teachers may be employed 
and maintained only through payment of reasonable salaries. If 
elected governor | shall do everything in my power to have sufficient 
funds appropriated to pay in full the salaries of elementary teachers 
under the salary schedule of 1938-1939, and to extend the benefits of 
the state's minimum salary schedule for elementary teachers to include 
high school teachers also. 

Inasmuch as a public record of the past is the best evidence of 
what may be expected in the future, | respectfully refer you to any 
principal or teacher in the Knoxville City School system as to my atti- 
tude toward the schools when in official capacity in that city. 

May | congratulate your association which has done so much to 
insure the teachers proper treatment while in the service and protec- 











New Books by Tennesseans 


Tennessee Citizenship 
STANLEY JOHNSON 


A direct approach to current state problems for 
use in social science courses. Education, 
geography, people, public welfare, government, 
transportation, communication, recreation, agri- 
culture, and industry fully developed. 


Be Safe and Live 


DERTHICK—SULLIVAN—HENDERSON 


A new and different book on safety covering 
safety at work and play—safety and health— 
safety in all forms of travel. Provides a rich 
program of activities to re-enforce the text. 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Depository: Tennessee Book Company 
172 Second Ave., North, Nashville 











tion upon retirement. | sincerely hope that if elected your governor 
all of our major educational objectives may be reached during my 
tenure of office. 

Thanking you for the courtesy you have extended me through your 
questionnaire, | remain 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) George R. Dempster. 


« 
FIGURES TALK 


Within the next few weeks there will come from the 
press two reports containing a wealth of interesting and 
significant facts: Statistics on State School Systems, 1937- 
38, U. S. Office of Education, and Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the State of Tennessee, 
1938-39. From these reports your editor has taken a num- 
ber of facts which seem to be most interesting and sig- 
nificant at the present time. In presenting these facts to 
you, the editor has made no attempt to achieve statistical 
coherence, but rather to crowd a large number of facts 
into a comparatively small space. 


ADVANCE STATISTICS ON STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM, 1937-1938 
(From U. S. Office of Education Preliminary Report) 


No. of 
States 
Average Average Range Lower 
for Tenn. for U. S. in U.S. than Tenn. 
Average number of days 142.4 5 
schools were in session. . 163.3 173.9 to 186.9 
Average value of school 
property per pupil en- 8! 0 
rolled 81 274 to 470 
Average annual salary of > 
teachers, supervisors, and 479 5 
principals 726 1,374  to2,322 
Current expense per pupil 
in average daily attend- 28.19 6 
ance 41.61 83.87 to 147.65 
ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND HOLDING POWER 
Per Cent 
of Change 
1928-1929 
1928-1929 1938-1939 to 1938-1939 
Elementary school enrollment.... 569,291 524,881 —8 
High school enrollment , 68,270 114,132 67 
Total enrollment 637,561 639,013 4 
Elementary school A. D. A. . 413,944 435,120 5 
High school A. D. A. 57,440 104,209 8! 
Tctal A. D. A. 471,384 539,329 14 
Per cent of elementary school en- 
rollment in A. D. A. 73 83 14 
Per cent of high school enroll- 
ment in A. D. A. , 84 91 8 
Per cent of total elementary and 
high school in A. D. A. 12 19 58 
First grade enrollment 152,903 122,388 —20 
Per cent of total enrollment in 
first grade 24 19 —2I 
Second grade enrollment 76,662 69,616 —9 
Per cent of first grade enrollment 
in second grade 5I 57 12 
Number completing eighth grade 25,992 41,225 59 
Per cent of first grade enrollment 
completing eighth grade 17 34 100 
Number completing high school [?) 16,944 
Per cent of first grade enrollment 
completing high school 14 
(*) Figures for 1928-29 not available. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Per Cent 
of 
Increase 
or 
1928-1929 1938-1939 Decrease 


Total expenditures for teach- 


ers’ salaries ...15,028,184.84 16,117,074.24 7 
Total number of teachers. . 18,632 20,372 9 
Average teachers’ salary. ... 806.58 791.14 —2 
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WILL YOUR PUPILS LIVE TO GROW UP? 


CONSIDER! 
The increasing dangers to life— 
The crippling, disfiguring accidents 


The shocking number of deaths— 
The sorrow of parents 


The loss to society— 
The responsibility of schools 


The Need for Safety Education 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY SERIES 


A proved program that has saved thousands of children 





Planned for grades 1 through 6 
(The impressionable habit forming years) 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY SERIES 
Eight books—reading level—preprimer through sixth grade 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 






































New York ee - Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TEACHING LOAD 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of of In- 
—- crease or 
1928-1929 1938-1939 Decrease, sesiaiieeit tial, eae a . ne Decrease 
College graduates 972 ( 7%) 3,470 ( 22%) 257 waded tes on es an 18008 —a 
Three years of college... 808 ( 6%) 1,899 ( 12%) 135 vided by number of teachers): 
Two years of college... 2,336 ( 16%) 6,390 ( 41%) 174 Elementary school teachers....... 36.2 33.7 —7 
One year of college... .3,552 ( 25%) 2,933 ( 19%) —I7 High school teachers...... 23 23.8 3 
High school graduates.. 4,694 ( 33%) 685 | 9} — 5 Average daily teaching load (A. D. A. 
Less than high school divided by number of samen 
graduation os 1,957 ( 13%) 207 ( 1%) —— Elementary teachers .. Pees 27.9 6 
High school teachers............ 19.4 21.8 12 


14,319 (100%) 14,984 (100%) 
Per cent of elementary 
teachers having two 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


years or more of col- ag 
lege training .... 29 75 155 pce ae 
Per cent of county high 1928-1929 1938-1939 Decrease 
school teachers with Total current expenditures 
college degrees (*)... 77 96 25 (elementary and_ high 
cue , . 2 F school) . 19,501 ,749.28 22,622,627.21 16 
(*) Training of city high school teachers in 1928-29 not available. 545) amount paid by state 4,529,609.31 8.480.459.4781 
Per cent of total current ex- 
NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS silos nadia ahd tus tai. 23 37 57 
of In- Per cent of current expendi- 
1928-1929 1938-1939 Decrease wer . 4 — chests 45 
One-teacher schools ............... 3,327 2,632 —2I : pe ¥. — warer 
Two-teacher schools . 2. 1,564 1,596 2 a er ae i 
Three or more teacher schools....... 1,430 1,484 4 tures tor high schools pat 
piiniial ie by state re 18 
Current expenditures per ‘stu- 
Total number of schools.......... 6,321 5,712 —l0 but an & 8 A Ce 
TRANSPORTATION tary and high school).... 41.37 41.95 | 
Per Cent 
of In- 
crease or 
1928-1929 1938-1939 Decrease EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
Total cost of transportation 720,026.64 1,385,626.37 92 1938-1939 
Average number of pupils Elementary High School Total 
transported daily ....... 27,538 117,805 324 COM 655 oo ada cho eR ee 33.22 67.57 38.74 
Average annual cost per pu- 2 ET ana ce. 2s ere 48.22 53.00 49.56 
pil transported ......... 26.15 11.76 —55 po eer 2 gkigt cee saa 37.23 61.65 41.95 
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* IRST, it was the Adam Smith 
reve then coaching the senior 
play, now they want me to take 
that intermediate Sunday school class 
—I declare it is the last straw!" An- 
nette settled back on the divan with a 
sigh, while Miss Plimpton smiled audi- 
bly. 

“Not the last straw, Annette. Wait 
till you've been here ten years. I've 
taken on a bale of it since that final 
and all-crushing wisp, and I'm just wait- 
ing for the next one to settle quietly 
on top of the load." - 

Miss Plimpton looked as though she 
might bear up under it. Her sturdy 
frame had been a familiar one in the 
halls of Central High School for a dec- 
ade. Annette Gregory had just come 
in from State Normal—cum laude and 
ambitious, but no athlete. Besides, 
Annette had the nightly chore of 
brushing up on such things as the ef- 
fect of Gresham's law and new ap- 
plications of the theory of marginal 
utility for her economics class. Miss 
Plimpton had taught Latin for years, 
and the problems of verb sequence 
and "'i"' stem nouns of the third declen- 
sion were routine matters for her. 

The telephone rang. 
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BELMONT FARLEY 
National Education Association 
"Yes... yes....|1see.... Well, 
of course... . Why, | guess | can, Mrs. 
Abernathy. . . . | don't rate that high 
—but, of course, I'm always glad to 


help. Is the program arranged for 
next month? ...Oh... I'll do the 
best | can. . . . You're welcome, I'm 


sure. ... Thanks a lot.” 

Miss Plimpton put the receiver back 
into its place with a click. ‘'Mrs. 
Abernathy. She has appointed me 
chairman of the P.-T. A. program com- 
mittee." 

"Which means that you get all the 
speakers..." 

"And be responsible for nearly ev- 
erything else. | know. And Thursday 
evening I've been going swimming at 
the 'Y.' Well, maybe | can get a 
place on the Wednesday schedule." 

"You're too easy,’ chided Annette. 

"Yes, but you don't know Mrs. Aber- 
nathy!"' replied Miss Plimpton in a tone 
that accepted Annette’s reproach at 
full value. 

"And | don't want to know her!" 
There was a note of fierce resolve in 
the young social science teacher's 
voice. "I'm not even going to go to 
P.-T. A. meeting on Thursday night. 








BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
BLUE MOUNTAIN, MISSISSIPPI 


Full Membership in The Sout 


hern Association of Colleges 


Full Membership in The Association of American Colleges 


Summer Session 1940 
Begins June 5—Continues to August 16 


Second Term Begins July 11 


Both men and women students are welcome, though the men will room in local homes off of the campus. 


Courses 


Courses will be offered in art, Bible, botany, ch 


tion, English, library science, 





speech arts, history 
voice, and public school music. 


2 try A 
» geography, political science, mathematics, French, Spanish, psychology, 
ic 


Recreation 


The tennis courts, swimming pool, and golf course will 


be available for all students enrolled. 


LOW SUMMER PRICES 
Lawrence T. Lowrey, Director 


I'm going to set senior play practice 
on Thursday night. I'm going to set 
everything else | do on Thursday night, 
PR ck 

There's a good story in the experi- 
ences of Annette and Miss Plimpton. 
Before the end of the following year 
Annette was secretary-treasurer of the 
P.-T. A. A lot of things had happened 
in between. Things that happen in 
thousands of schools and affect thou- 
sands of teachers—so many thousands 
that the National Education Associa- 
tion has compiled a statistical story of 
them.! 

What is the last straw? On the the- 
ory that no one knows better than 
the camel, the N. E. A. sought the aid 
of 3,707 teachers in weighing the 
present load and estimating the effect 
of it upon teachers and teaching. 

During the depression teacher load 
has become heavier. Classes have in- 
creased in size. Teachers have been 
asked to assume welfare responsibilities 
that range from going to school early 
to preparing breakfast for hungry chil- 
dren from poor homes to membership 
on local relief boards. At the same 
time new emphasis upon the curriculum 
and methods of instruction have re- 
quired more attention to individual pu- 
pils and larger participation of the 
teachers in community affairs. 

Most attempts to evaluate the 
teacher's burdens have high-lighted 
pupil teacher ratios. The 3,707 teach- 
ers, a representative sampling of the 
profession participating in this study, 
indicate that the size of classes and 
number of pupils per day do not de- 
scribe adequately the complexities of 
the teacher's more or less exhausting 
tasks. They point to class interrup- 
tions, to the increasing variation of 
pupils in abilities and interests conse- 
quent to the greater holding power of 
present-day schools, to no-failure pro- 
grams, to committee services, to at- 
tendance at meetings, to record keep- 
ing, to conferences with parents and 
interviews with pupils as important fac- 





“The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load," 
N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 5, 
November, 1939. 
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McCONNELL GEOGRAPHIES 


LIVING IN COUNTRY AND CITY 
For Third Grade 


LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
For Fourth Grade 


LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 
For Fifth Grade 


LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
For Sixth Grade 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN WORLD 
For Seventh Grade 


THE POINT OF VIEW of the series is indicated by 
the word “LIVING,” common to four titles. McConnell 
presents geography as a SOCIAL SCIENCE. He says: 
“Geography is the story of how people live, how they 
work, how they play. It tells about the land, the water, 
and even the air. It tells how people make use of the 
land, water, and air and why they live, work, and play as 
they do. People must make a living from what they find 
around them to use. Their success depends on how well 
they use what they have.” 

THE ORGANIZATION is educationally effective. Note 
in each well-balanced unit: The preview stimulates interest 
and directs study, emphasizes distinctive natural features 
and human activities, and provides study guides which sug- 
gest generalizations to be developed in the unit. Each 
major topic is followed by a short summary exercise, 


which tests the learner’s comprehension and helps him 
organize his knowledge around important facts and ideas. 
Varied exercises at the end of the unit serve to integrate 
the content of the unit as a whole, help the teacher 
estimate the progress of individual pupils, enable her to 
discover whether further explanation is needed, and direct 
review on the part of the pupil. 

MAPS are unexcelled in quality and adequate in number. 
Standard physical-political colored maps show at a glance 
altitude, slope, and location of passes through highland 
regions. They show comparable areas on the same scale 
so that distances can be measured and compared. They 
show each region as related to its neighbors rather than 
as isolated from them. Black and white maps show relief, 
rainfall, growing seasons, winds, temperatures, vegetation, 
population, and distribution of products. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Education Department, Southern Division 
2009 Terrace Place, Nashville, Tennessee 




















tors in wearing the working nerves of 
the teacher to the fraying point. 

The elementary teachers who helped 
in this analysis of teacher load have on 
the average thirty-five pupils to the 
class—one-fourth of them have classes 
of forty or more. The median number 
of pupils taught daily by the high 
school teachers is 158.7. Nearly one- 
third meet 175 or more pupils per day. 

The teacher's hours are long. High 
school teachers average almost thirty- 
one class periods a week and spend 
more than ten hours a week in out-of- 
class duties of various kinds—all this 
before any time can be devoted to 
preparation for classes or keeping 
abreast of the times professionally. On 
such duties the average elementary 
teacher spends only an hour less per 
week than the high school teacher. 

The out-of-class activity, most time- 
consuming for both grade and high 
school teachers, is clerical work, such 
as keeping records, making reports, 
scoring tests, and grading papers. 
Next in order of time requirement are 
extracurricular assignments, voluntary 
work with pupil-interest groups, and 
interviews with pupils. 
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The reasonableness of the teacher 
load is largely a matter of opinion, 
which varies greatly in accordance 
with the teacher's physical and mental 
vigor, the nature of her teaching sub- 
ject, and the character of the extra 
class duties. Naturally, the teacher 
who has many student papers to mark 
cannot spend without undue strain as 
much time with non-classroom respon- 
sibility as those who are not taxed 
heavily with such clerical work. The 
teacher whose extracurricular assign- 
ments are similar to those of the daily 
schedule cannot assume as many extra 
tasks as the teacher whose added obili- 
gations are of a recreational character 
and who may depend upon them for a 
certain amount of relaxation. On the 
whole, teachers of the primary and 
intermediate schools seem to find their 
daily stint less onerous than do teach- 
ers in the junior and senior high schools. 
Responses to the N. E. A. study show 
sixty-one per cent of the primary 
teachers consider their work "light and 
reasonable’; thirty-nine per cent con- 
sider it "heavy and extreme.’ At the 
senior high school end of the educa- 
tional ladder about fifty-three per cent 
consider their daily tasks ‘'light and 


reasonable," while more than forty- 
seven per cent feel that it is "heavy 
and extreme." 

As to degree of pressure felt in the 
various fields of teaching, teachers of 
physical education rank highest of 
those who think that their burden is 
heavy and extreme; teachers of foreign 
language record the smallest percent- 
age of responses, indicating that they 
are unduly burdened. Teachers of 
English and of the social studies hold 
the middle position. 

One would expect that teachers of 
subjects which were distasteful or un- 
interesting to them would be inclined 
to feel their work unduly burdensome. 
The study shows that this is true. The 
great majority of teachers reported 
satisfaction with present assignments, 
but there was indicated a definite rela- 
tionship between unsatisfactory assign- 
ment and a feeling of load pressure. 
Teachers in the primary grades and in 
the senior high school seem to have 
made the best adjustment to unwanted 
assignments. 

The teachers participating in the 
study disclosed no single factor as the 
cause of overload. As one teacher 
says: 






































THANKS 


Tennessee 
Public 
Schools 


Tennessee 
Colleges 


The 
Tennessee 
Teacher 


for your hearty cooperation during the 1939-1940 
school year in our efforts to equip the instructors 
with visual aids for teaching History, Geography, 
Health, the Biological Sciences. Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Atlases, and Models—‘“designed by edu- 
cators, edited by scholars, produced by crafts- 








CADMUS BOOKS 


All-Time Best in Children’s Books at New, 
Amazingly Low Prices—Average Price of Pub- 
lisher’s Editions, $2.00, Now 48c to 99c Each, 
Postpaid, in Handsome, Reinforced Cadmus 
Editions. 


More than thirty of the country’s leading pub- 
lishers are making it possible to bring you the 
long-awaited Cadmus Program of Supplementary 


Reading. 


Fifty titles now ready—approved for purchase 
with state aid to school libraries in Tennessee. 


Request descriptive list from your Tennessee 


distributor. 











DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
Sales Department Represented by 
MOORE THE MAP MAN 


men.” Used by schools around the world. | 
| 

| 
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Box 5, Nashville, Tennessee | 
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TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 


| 172 Second Avenue, North 
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Nashville, Tennessee | 
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. . « No single factor seems so very heavy, 
but somehow when one gets them all together 
in the work of a week, they are often quite 
staggering. . . . When a new obligation is 
imposed, the statement is always made, 
"This will not take much time," but cumula- 
tively it all amounts to a real drag on the 
conscientious teacher. 

Every year adds a new feature— 


nothing is ever taken away. 

However, the N. E. A.'s analysis of 
the teacher's pack-saddle goes into 
detail on the "pressure rating’ given 
by teachers at various educational lev- 
els to the factors that harrow the 
teacher's routine. The study contains 
a significant chapter on the educa- 
tional consequences of overheavy 
teaching loads, and their effect upon 
the personal and professional develop- 
ment of the teacher. 

This look into the teacher's "daily 
grind" well illustrates the aid of re- 
search in improving the welfare of 
teachers. Thousands of local teacher 
organizations and local teacher groups 
will find this report of great value in 
appraising the weight and effect of 
the work load in their own schools. 
Such an appraisal should lead to ad- 
justments that will make the teacher 
happier and her service more effec- 
The N. E. A. study will also be 


tive. 
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very helpful to administrators who, 
faced on the one hand with a public 
demand for efficiency with economy 
and on the other with teacher expecta- 
tion of adequate salaries and other 
satisfactory working conditions, know 
that somewhere in teacher assignment 
is a point of diminishing returns. 
* 


State Teachers’ 


Examination 
C. M. HARDISON 


Director, Division of Certification 

June 2! and 22 has been set by 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan as the 
date for the next state teachers’ exam- 
ination. 

The examination will be held at 
Memphis, Jackson, Nashville, Cooke- 
ville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and 
Jonesboro. 

The professional and reading exam- 
inations will be based on the follow- 
ing books: 

ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 
Professional 

Hockett-Jacobsen — Modern Prac- 
tices in the Elementary School. Ginn 
and Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


(Copy, $1.95, F.O.B., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia.) 
Reading 

Dawson—Directing Children in Their 
Reading Activities. Mildred A. Daw- 
son, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. (Copy, $0.60, plus post- 
age, $0.05.) 


HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION 
Professional 


Wrinkle—The New High School in 
the Making. The American Book Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Copy, $2.05, 
delivered.) 

It will be necessary for those who 
take the examination to familiarize 
themselves with the professional and 
reading books. 


NO OTHER EXAMINATION WILL BE GIVEN 
BEFORE JANUARY, 1941 


All applicants for the high school 
examination should send to the Divi- 
sion of Certification, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, notice 
of their intention to take the examina- 
tion, naming the particular high school 
subject or subjects in which they wish 
to be examined and the place where 
they will appear for the examination. 
Otherwise, the questions will not be 
made for them. 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


(THE TENNESSEE TEACHER ha 


s a total circulation of 18,500) 


Following are the companies which have advertised in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 1939-1940 









































Advertisers Amount 
American Seating Company-........-.-~ 202-2 sceceoc-n--o-eeocecuc! 56.00 
EEE EET *50-00 
Do gen, Np... tT as 310.00 
poe te Se reas 250.00 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturing Co.___-----_- 230.00 
Dn OE aaa 225.00 
A i ene 210.00 
ieee SRE 200.00 
Cain-Sloan Company .00 
Johnson Publishing Co. 00 
J. C. Winston & Co. .00 
Po, EE ee eae .00 
The Economy Company .00 
Protective Life Insurance Company....-...................-.-....--. 00 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum 00 


Webster Publishing Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Dentons 































































































































































































Advertisers 


Roddy Manufacturing Company 
Southern Teeeners Amemee. 
Franklin Institute 
Happiness Tours 
Blue Mountain College 

Alaska Edticational Service 
Bowling Green Business College- 














Amount 








J. B. Lippincott Company. 
J. O. Tankard Insurance Company 





Petway-Reavis Company. 
Phillips & Buttorff Manufacturing Company 
Rich, Schwartz & Joseph 





Methodist Publishing House. 





Hotel Devoy. 





Andrew Johnson Hotel 





J. S. Hall’s Sons 
Farragut Hotel 
Jefferson Standard Mills 











Mayme McCampbell Shop 
Royal Jewelers 
The Snap Shop 
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Portland Cement Arsociation......................-...... i Seven-Up Bottling Company en 
The National Life & Accident Insurance Company . RSE SS ee Se ee ee 17.50 
Nashville Products Company y Royal Crown Bottling Company-----.......--..-..-....---- 15.00 
BS A RS a ee ae i ag RR Re a ene 12.50 
a Cee enn eS u eee eens 10.00 
Augsburg Publishing Company y Chayburke’s ~- 10.00 
Peabody College for Teachers . White Trunk & Bag Company SS 
a ee Sea 95.00 COND. i ssccnnainceeneietn nen e anoint ain cand hebiainedciapnbbckécsnietotiank 10.00 
Bobbs-Merrill Company ‘ae 90.00 Ambrose Printing Company - 10.00 
pe EE a ee eae 90.00 Mill’s Bookstore 10.00 
NGC@s.L B® 90.00 Mangel’s 10.00 
ie eens ctncriotomeneenineices 90.00 American Bakeries 10.00 
World Book Company 75.00 Arnold Hotel. - 10.00 
Sears, Roebuck & Company nih 70.00 Avondale Dairies. 10.00 
ee EO ee eee 65.00 Glen-More Clothing Company 10.00 
Dovedown Hosiery Mills 60.00 E. B. Mann Undertaking Company 10.00 
A. Fassnacht & Sons wi 60.00 ES a ere ae 10.00 
McCormick-Mathers Company 60.00 S & W Cafeteria 10.00 
Silver Burdett Company 60.00 Spence Shoe Company = 10.00 
Nashville Hotelmen’s Association_-- 60.00 St. James Hotel 10.00 
Miller Store Company 60.00 Tennessee Coach Company 10.00 
City of Knoxville s 60.00 Woodruff Hardware Company 10.00 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 60.00 Woods & Taylor. 10.00 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 53.00 Milner Hotel 10.00 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 50.00 Ellis & Ernest 8.00 
Laidlaw Brothers 50.00 Farragut Lumber Company 8.00 
State Life Insurance Company. 50.00 Southern Dairies 8.00 
Follett Book Company 45.00 Dr. John G. Frank 7.00 
Frank L. Rouser & Co. 45.00 Joy Floral Company 5.00 
University of Mexico . 45.00 School & Office Supply Company 5.00 
W. S. Benson & Company 45.00 Carter Travel Service 4.00 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works (Chattanooga) 45.00 Murray Hill & Associates. 4.00 
"Ee YY &. Sewer ar6e0 ce ee 35.00 National Association of Teachers Ag 4.00 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 35.00 News Map of the Week 4.00 
W. D. Weatherford 35.00 Toler’s Business College 4.00 
B & W Cafeteria (Nashville) 35.00 Strobel Music Store 4.00 
George Brodnax Company 35.00 Harrison Bros 4.00 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Company---.-.------.-.--_--_._-_ 35.00 Candyland 4.00 
S. H. George & Sons. 35.00 Manhattan Shop 4.00 
Morris Plan Bank. 35.00 Fall’s Business College 4.00 
Provident Life Insurance Company 35.00 Swiss Cleaners 4.00 
Tennessee Department of Conservation.....-........-.-_-_____- 30.00 Red Rose Soda Shop. 4.00 
General Educational Publishing Company 30.00 - Ww. CA 4.00 
EE ST SEN a 30.00 Ambrose Sporting Goods Company. 4.00 
The Quarrie Corporation 30.00 B & W Cafeteria (Memphis) 4.00 
eee ee EE Se eae 30.00 Brittling Cafeteria 4.00 
Riverside Dairy -- 2399 Grayson’s ....... 4.00 
Sani-Seal Company 28.80 Clark & Jones. 4.00 
New York Personal Service 25.00 Hope Brothers 4.00 
Sa eee 25.00 Rebecca Osborne Company 4.00 
New Miesicon Giate Tourist DOreis ncnscnccdniiccccsccanccccnccucuss 25.00 Richer’s Furs 4.00 
Allen’s 25.00 Tennessee Office Supply Company 4.00 
| ee SE ed. ee ea OE 25.00 S. H. Kress Company 4.00 
Babes 25.00 Claire’s Beauty Shop 4.00 
Levy’s 25.00 Todd & Armistead 4.00 
Brown’s Bootery. 25.00 R. L. Bynum 3.50 
Total Proceeds from Advertising ee eT Ye eS a ERNE Be Te eT ER $8,158.60 
Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER---- 2,000.00 

Total Amount Available for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER----------------------------_----- $10,158.60 
Cost of Publishing THE TENNESSEE TEACHER------__ 063. 
CC RereteNaIOIE TI Si ca ee oe entrance angsnlehbiwnwaneee 1,110.16 
Supplement to Executive Secretary’s Salary-......--.--_...--_-..._.__.- as 600. 

Total Expenditure on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER..........--_____._._-.---__------ $ 9,773.45 

NT a a ect ne ee tee i $ 385.15 





INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE 


US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE! 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing 
Our Advertisers | 
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-T. E. A. MEMBERSHIP, 1939-40 


Third Congressional District 

No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


One hundred per cent of all white teachers and school 
administrators in West Tennessee, six of the nine Congres- 
sional districts, eighty-five of the ninety-five counties, six 
of the state institutions of higher learning, and all but one 
of the state's cities have affiliated with the Tennessee 
Education Association during the past year. This repre- 
sents 97.9 per cent of all white teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in the public schools of the state. The follow- 
ing tables indicate membership by Congressional districts, 
counties, cities, and institutions for the school year, 1939-40: 


First Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed ma 7. 2. &. Cent 
County: f 
Carter 225 225 100.0 
Claiborne 185 185 100.0 
Cocke* 172 172 100.0 
Grainger 92 92 100.0 
Greene 260 260 100.0 
Hamblen ; 65 65 100.0 
Hancock 86 86 100.0 
Hawkinst 205 205 100.0 
Jefferson 139 139 100.0 
Johnson 10! 101 100.0 
Sevier 173 173 100.0 
Sullivan 304 304 100.0 
Unicoi 122 122 100.0 
Washington 189 189 100.0 
City: 

Bristol Poteet 94 94 100.0 
Elizabethton 5! 5I 100.0 
Greeneville 39 39 100.0 
Johnson City 157 157 100.0 
Kingsport Ope Ae 109 109 100.0 
Morristown 53 53 100.0 

Total 2,821 2,821 100.0 


“Newport included. 
tRogersville included. 


Second Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed m7. 8. a. Cent 
County: 
Anderson* 164 164 100.0 
Blount ; - 199 199 100.0 
Campbell : 236 236 100.0 
Knox ‘ Pienaar 469 100.0 
Loudont 101 10! 100.0 
McMinn ; 176 176 100.0 
Monroe ; , 137 137 100.0 
Morgan 100 100 100.0 
Roane 165 165 100.0 
Scottt 159 159 100.0 
Union 67 67 '00.0 
City: 

Alcoa 29 29 100.0 
Athens 31 31 100.0 
Harriman steahe 35 35 100.0 
Knoxville ica tts 601 601 100.0 
Lenoir City 37 37 100.0 
Maryville eer 39 39 100.0 
Norris ; ; 19 19 100.0 
Sweetwater mae 17 17 100.0 

Tota! ; 2,781 2,781 100.0 


*Clinton included. 
floudon (city) included. 
tOneida included. 
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Organization 


County: 


Bledsoe 
Bradley 
Grundy 
Hamilton 
Marion* 
Meigs 
Polk 

Rhea 
Sequatchie 
Van Buren 
Warren 
White 


City: 


Chattanooga 
Cleveland 
Sparta 


Total 





*Richard City included. 


Organization 


County: 


Bedford* 
Cannon 
Clay 
Coffeet 
Cumberland 
DeKalb 
Fentress 
Frankiin 
Jackson 
Lincoln 
Marshall 
Moore 
Overton 
Pickett 
Putnam 
Rutherford 
Smith 
Wilson§ 


City: 


Murfreesboro 


Total 


*Shelbyville included. 
fTullahoma included. 
tFayetteville included. 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


63 
115 


PAP 84 


479 
147 
4| 
125 
10! 
37 
38 
146 
HI 


667 
56 
17 


2,227 


No. Teachers 
Emploved 


143 
96 
89 

153 

129 

116 
97 

159 

117 

170 

102 
25 

161 
55 

214 

190 

116 

143 


25 


2,300 


§Lebanon and Watertown included. 


Organization 


County: 


Davidson 
Macon 
Montgomery 
Robertson 
Stewart 
Sumner 
Trousdale 


City: 


Clarksville 
Nashville 
Springfield 


Total 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


477 
92 
117 
129 
98 
207 
37 


58 
598 
34 


63 
115 
84 
479 
147 
| 
118 
66 
37 
27 
108 
It 


494 
56 
17 


1,923 


Fourth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


Fifth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


477 
92 
117 
129 
98 
207 
37 


58 
598 
34 


1,847 





Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
2.4 
94.4 
65.3 
100.0 
71.1 
73.9 
100.0 


74.1 
100.0 
100.0 


86.4 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

72.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.5 


100.0 


pa 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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education—arts and sciences Now for the Schoolroom:! 


fine arts—graduate school | Ww A L T D | S N f y 
STORY BOOKS 


@ All the familiar Disney characters—Donald Duck, 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse, Pluto the Pup, the Little 


| Pigs, ete. : 
| © Stories by highly regarded educators and authors, 
written especially for school use. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


OSr2zonrmeon 
























































C | ® Children are enchanted with both the stories and 
U “A E | the colored Walt Disney illustrations. 
A | @ Teachers are delighted with the effective way in | 
R which these books create a real interest in reading. | 
T ALBUQUERQUE | 
oO —_— ioht- j 
Elevation 5,000 feet An Eight Book Series Planned to Meet the 
C | Highest Classroom and Library Standards 
E = ae | , F : : 
N Summer Session The Disney Books fit particularly well in a remedial 
, ei reading program, recreational reading, leisure read- 
d June 4 to July 27 | ing, emotional release, conversational stimulus, and a 
: development of wholesome humor. 
N For Information Send for Descriptive Booklet 
I ry ~J . 
A THE REGISTRAR | 
L 
| D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 
FOUR CENTURIES — 1540-1940 | 29 Pryor Street Atlanta, Georgia 
| 
Sixth Congressional District City: 
No. Holding Jackson 9I 91 100.0 
No. Teachers Membership Per Paris 39 39 100.0 
Organization Employed m7. &..a. Cent ached oar, SNe 
Connie: Total 1,517 1,517 100.0 
Cheatham ‘ ; j 72 72 100.0 < ‘tesleel taialitiall 
Dickson .... ee 138 138 100.0 settee tell es 
Giles* 170 170 100.0 
Hickman 113 110 97.2 Eighth Congressional District 
Houston 52 52 100.0 No. Holding 
Humphreys ; 97 97 100.0 No. Teachers Membership Per 
Lawrence 213 211 98.1 Organization Employed 7,2. 4. Cent 
Lewis ‘ 44 44 100.0 County: 
Maury 227 227 100.0 Crockett 124 124 100 0 
Perry ‘ ‘ ‘. 70 46 65.7 D er* 148 148 100 (e) 
100.0 4: 
Wayne 124 124 Gibson 270 270 100.0 
Williamsont 153 153 100.0 Haywood 74 74 100.0 
en: ake 49 49 100. 
Total 1,473 1,444  ortree . 117 117 100.0 
—_—_—— Obion 188 188 100.0 
*Pulaski included. Tiptont 146 146 100.0 
¢Franklin included. Weakley$ 203 203 100.0 
City: 
Seventh Congressional District Brownsville 15 15 100.0 
9 ae Dyersburg 53 53 100.0 
; tdi . ° 
No. Teachers Mouberehir ro Union City sna : 35 35 100.0 
jcati , in T. E. A. t —_— a —- 
Organization Employed in T. E. A en Total . ne 1.422 1.422 100.0 
County: ee 
Benton ae 103 103 100.0 *Newbern and Trimble included. 
Carrol! re Ha : 181 18t 100.0 ~Covington included. 
oO a ee 69 100.0 Gleason, Greenfield, Sharon, and Dresden included. 
Decatur NN TS er . 91 100.0 
Fayette Lene ae 77 77 100.0 . ° ee 
ty 0 neo: 131 100.0 Ninth Congressional —- ™ 
i 129 100. o. Holding 
—— _ een ane re a oo No. Teachers Membership Per 
eine” «ay bee 141 100.0 sh oregumaates — parol 
McNairy . PRL. hy: 164 164 100.0 County: 
Madison .. i Seen 153 153 100.0 Shelby Beer ponte Pree a 248 248 100.0 
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TEACHERS! 


Have the Most Profitable Vacation of 
Your Life at Modest Cost 


Come to Blue Ridge, N. C. (fifteen miles from 
Asheville), where the winds blow cool (average 
mean temperature in summer is sixty-two degrees), 
and the mountains lift themselves in a grand 
panorama. Our elevation is 2,700 feet. 


Marvelous Cultural Opportunities: 


1. A Course in Art and Art Appreciation by Miss 
Michalena LeFrere Carroll of Brooklyn Botanic 
Gardens, Brooklyn, New York. It will make 
teaching art in the public schools a new adven- 
ture for any teacher. (July 22 to August 30.) 

2. A Course in Ceramics—actual moulding and 
firing of pottery under the direction of Prof. 
Kenneth E. Smith, head of the School of 
Ceramics, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
New Orleans—one of the finest ceramic schools 
in the country. (July 22 to August 30.) 


3. A Course in Dramatics by Mrs. Karl Fussler of Chapel Hill, N. C. It will give you all those 
marvelous insights which will give new meaning to your School Dramatics. (July 22 to August 
30.) 

4. A Southern Music Camp sponsored by Guilford College Department of Music and Blue Ridge 
College, Inc., under the direction of Dr. Ezra H. F. Weis, head of the Music ae prc at 
Guilford College, with high grade instruction in choral singing, orchestra and band ensembles, 
and individual instruction in voice, and instruments, piano and theory, with all the features of 
a high grade camp. (July 22 to August 30.) Send two or more students and help pay your 
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expenses. 
For costs and full particulars write any one of the above direc- 
tors or to Blue Ridge Registrar, Blue Ridge, North Carolina 
City: Recapitulation 
Memphis 712 712 100.0 No. Holding 
— — —- * er tas | So Read 
96 96 100.0 Employe wm z. ° . ent an 
Total . . , Counties and Cities: 
Institutional Associations First District 2,621 2,821 100.0 
anes No. Holding Second District 2,781 2,781 100.0 I 
Membership Third District 2,227 1,923 86.4 4 
nvr in T. E. A. Fourth District 2,300 2,280 99.1 2 
Name of Institution: Ot. District 1.847 1,847 100.0 | 
Austin Peay Normal ; 22 Sixth District 1,473 1,444 97.9 3 
Battle Ground Academy y Seventh District 1,517 1,517 100.0 | 
Bob Jones College 36 Eighth District 1,422 1,422 100.0 ! 
Carson-Newman College 3 Ninth District 960 960 100.0 ! 
David Lipscomb College , 35 a inate es sais 
Lincoln Memorial University o Total 17.348 16.995 97.9 
McCallie School I See eae 717 
Madison College 15 individuals 213 
Morgan School ; rae waa 
Peabody College . 22 GRAND TOTAL 17,925 
Peabody Demonstration School 19 e 
Scarritt College | 
Southern Junior College | OUR POLITICAL CREED 
Southwestern University 8 . + 4s . oye 
isa Menesteenel of Education 56 The Tennessee Education Association is nonpolitical. It 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 49 supports and promotes educational principles and pro- 
State a —— = a grams, not political parties and factions. It realizes that 
pune Santners Categs, Murteatpare the success of its legislative programs must depend ulti- 
Tennessee Industrial School 30 : p 
Tennessee Military Institute 5 mately on the favorable attitude of governors and legis- 
eee He aa g ag geo street seen eee = lators who enact our laws. Governors and legislators 
ennessee cnoo or e in as ef . . 
Senta Sek ter Ue, Daal oa presumably enact only those laws which their constituents 
University of Tennessee................. es desire. Their constituents, the people of the state, desire 
University of Tennessee Junior College. ... . seen only those laws for which they see an urgent need. Hence, 
Ward-Belmont .... (AAAS << CA i re ‘ Ee k ‘ 
yo hh ht ear 9 the Tennessee Education Association takes its programs 
William Jennings Bryan College.... .................. | directly to the people of the state, and depends upon 
York Institute ‘ oda aaa 10 them, through the influence of their potential votes, to 


717 "sell" the programs to all candidates. 
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AMERICA’S OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS 


A Liatility or an Adset 


(Address delivered on the University of Tennessee Radio Series) 


jority of Americans give but little 

thought to the character and ex- 
tent of America's overseas and other 
noncontiguous possessions. Perhaps 
many of us even forget the existence 
of these possessions, except at a time 
when they figure in international af- 
fairs. 

And yet these holdings, exclusive of 
the Philippines, represent a land area 
nearly one-fifth the size of the United 
States. Alaska alone is more than 
one-sixth as large as the total area 
of the forty-eight states. Moreover, 
without counting the large Philippine 
population, America's overseas posses- 
sions have a population of about two 
and a quarter millions, a number equal 
to the combined population of a half- 
dozen of our sparsely settled western 
states. 

With the exception of Alaska, ac- 
quired by purchase from Russia in 
1867, all of our overseas holdings were 
acquired during the last forty-one 
years, most of them in the years 1898 
and 1899. In 1898, by joint resolution 
of congress, we annexed the Hawaiian 
Islands, and in the same year secured 
Wake and Midway Islands in the Pa- 
cific. Likewise, in 1898 by terms of 
the Treaty of Paris, concluding the 
Spanish-American War, the United 
States secured the Philippines, Guam, 
and Porto Rico. The next year, the 
Pacific island, Tutuila, with its. impor- 
tant harbor of Pago Pago, was secured. 
The Panama Canal Zone was acquired 
in 1904; and in 1917, after having 
failed on two previous occasions, our 
government purchased the Danish 
West Indies—St. Thomas, St. John, 
and St. Croix, now called the Virgin 
Islands. For this rather impressive 
array of possessions, our total pay- 
ments were but little more than eighty- 
seven million dollars, a sum no larger 
than is now required to build and equip 
one first-class battleship. 

These overseas and noncontiguous 
possessions do not fall into any one 
category as respects their govern- 
mental forms. The Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, and Porto Rico are full-fledged 
territorial governments. § Midway, 


[ IS PROBABLE that the great ma- 
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Wake, and Tutuila Islands, on the other 
hand, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department and are under the 
supervision of naval governors. The 
Virgin Islands, governed by naval of- 
ficers until 1931, now have a civil 
governor and local legislative councils. 
The Panama Canal Zone is under the 
direct control of the president of the 
United States, but in actual practice is 
directed by the War Department. The 
Philippine Islands, a republic since 
1934, are on the way to complete in- 
dependence, the United States at 
present having what amounts to a pro- 
tectorate over the islands and being 
represented there by a high commis- 
sioner. Whether a single office at 
Washington for the administration of 
these varied and distant possessions 
would be preferable to the present 
arrangement of scattered responsibil- 
ity is a moot question. Clearly, how- 
ever, each possession is valuable for 
a different reason, and this fact alone 
may make a centralized colonial ad- 
ministration inadvisable. 

On the larger question whether these 
holdings are a liability or an asset, it 
must be said that there never has been 
anything like’a unanimity of opinion 
among the American people. Over- 
seas possessions usually are acquired 
by nations for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: first, they are needed 
as sources of raw materials; second, 
they are needed as markets for manu- 
factured goods; third, they are im- 
portant as coaling stations or naval 
bases; and fourth, they serve to gratify 
national pride. Some of our acquisi- 
tions, however, will not fit into any of 
these categories. Alaska, for example, 
was regarded as of very slight value 
in 1867; in order to ridicule Secretary 
of State W. H. Seward, largely instru- 
mental in negotiating the purchase, the 
region was called "Seward's Folly," 
and "Seward's Polar Bear Garden." 
There was no enthusiasm in America 
for the transaction, and it is likely that 
it never would have been consummated 
had it not been for Seward's impe- 





rialistic bent and our close friendship 
for Russia at that time. Moreover, the 
Hawaiian annexation constituted ea 
special case. American sugar inter- 
ests in Hawaii were eager to have the 
islands annexed so that Hawaiian sugar 
might enter the American market free 
of duty; however, the opposition to 
annexation was so great that a treaty 
for that purpose did not reach a vote 
in the senate until some four years 
after the question was squarely pre- 
sented. And when the vote was taken, 
ratification was defeated. The next 
year, however, as has been seen, the 
islands were annexed by joint resolu- 
tion of congress; this action was owing 
to the Spanish-American War then 
being waged, a war that carried the 
American navy far into the Pacific 
and emphasized the strategic value of 
the islands. Likewise, in the case of 
the Treaty of Paris, by which Spain re- 
linquished to the United States Porto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippines—the 
latter in part for a large monetary con- 
sideration—there was strong opposi- 
tion to ratification, and the treaty 
finally succeeded by a margin of only 
one vote more than the necessary two- 
thirds. The anti-imperialist group said 
the United States could not exist half 
republic and half empire, and in 1900 
they insisted that “imperialism was the 
paramount issue" in the presidential 
campaign of that year. President Mc- 
Kinley was re-elected, but his victory 
did not mean necessarily that the 
American people had endorsed the ac- 
quisition of a colonial empire; ‘there 
were other important issues in the cam- 
paign, the tariff and money questions, 
for example. 

If it appears strange that the United 
States should have acquired, within 
two years, such far-flung overseas pos- 
sessions, it will appear less so when it 
is remembered that the 1880's and 
‘90's were a period of imperialistic ac- 
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1,000,000 CHILDREN ARE NOW USING 


OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


A TEXTBOOK WITH WORKBOOK FEA- 
TURES. A COMPLETE COURSE WITH A 
BOOK FOR EACH OF GRADES TWO 
THROUGH NINE. 


Each book contains a full year’s work in 
functional grammar, and correct usage, 
and suggestions for oral and written com- 
position. The oral English program has 
been developed and extended in the latest 
revision in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of “An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English.” 








By Ferris and Keener 


More than 1,000,000 pupils in the 
United States are using EssENTIALS 
oF EverypDAY ENGLIsH this year. 
Teachers and pupils like the books 
because they are definite. School 





administrators like them because 
they are economical and because 
they simplify the supervision prob- 
lem. Parents and the community 
like them because they “make 
sense” and pupil progress can be 
easily observed. 
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tivities on the part of leading powers 
of the world; Africa was being par- 
titioned by the British, the Germans, 
the French, the Belgians, the Portu- 
guese and others; central Asia was 
being encroached upon by the British 
and the Russians; and in China, the 
French, British, Germans, Russians, and 
Italians were marking out for them- 
selves ''spheres of influence." Imperial- 
ism was in the air, and to the thinking 
of many Americans it was necessary 
for this country to acquire such pos- 
sessions as would contribute to our 
national strength by providing stations 
and bases for the navy and merchant 
marine. 

But always having proceeded with 
caution along the imperialistic path, 
the United States government has 
taken steps during the past decade 
looking toward the liquidation of the 
most populous of our Spanish-Ameri- 
can War acquisitions, namely, the 
Philippines. The Tydings-McDuffie 
Act of 1934 enabled the Philippines 
to set up a republic, presumably to 
become completely independent of the 
United States after a dozen years. All 
along, the Philippines had clamored 
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for independence; and this, added to 
the growing belief that in a great 
naval war in the Pacific, the holding of 
these islands might prove exceedingly 
difficult and expensive, led to the In- 
dependence Act. Now, however, the 
Philippines are not sure that they wish 
American rule withdrawn, and it is 
likely that a complete separation will 
not come about for many years to 
come, if ever. 

In the same year, 1934, was abro- 
gated the Platt Amendment which had 
give the United States a protectorate 
over Cuba since 1901. Moreover, in 
1931, when President Hoover visited 
the Virgin Islands, he found conditions 
there such that he announced his belief 
that the United States had made a 
mistake in acquiring these islands in the 
first place. 

But history would seem to teach the 
lesson that it is very difficult to ap- 
praise the long-range value of overseas 
and other noncontiguous possessions. 
For example, England could not have 
fully envisaged the future importance 
to her of Gibraltar when she acquired 
that stronghold in 1713. Likewise, the 
United States government could not 





in 1898 have foreseen the present-day 
importance of Wake and Midway 
Islands in the Pacific. In 1898, avia- 
tion was still in an experimental stage, 
and the famous flight of the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk was five years 
off. Now, however, owing to the de- 
velopment of aviation since 1903 and 
to the recent development of trans- 
oceanic flying, these small islands, al- 
ready possessing cable and radio sta- 
tions, have become important air bases 
as well. It is clear, too, that the 
Hawaiian Islands, with the great naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, have taken on 
an even larger importance to the 
United States on account of the estab- 
lishment of air lines between them and 
the Pacific Coast. A number of the 
small neighbors of these groups—such 
as Baker, Christmas, Howland, Jarvis, 
Kure, Manua, Palmyra, Peale, Walker, 
and Wilkes Islands—have become im- 
portant for similar reasons. And so it 
may be that the Virgin Islands, pro- 
cured originally as naval coaling sta- 
tions, and now in decline because of 
the navy's tendency away from coal 
and toward fuel oil, may ultimately 
become of great value to the govern- 
ment for reasons not now apparent. 

If the worth of these overseas hold- 
ings is measured entirely in terms of 
imports and exports, the picture is not 
encouraging. Altogether, using 1937 
reports, imports from these possessions 
exceed our exports to them by about 
thirty-one per cent. But among the 
imports are items that our country 
stands greatly in need of—for example, 
sugar, tropical fruits, and coffee; and 
gold, copper, and other minerals. 

There is reason for believing that 
public opinion may be experiencing 
another change with respect to the 
value of these possessions, and that the 
nation is coming to the conclusion that 
the time is not propitious for further 
steps along the line of liquidation. Ac- 
cording to a recent national poll, the 
American voters are now more than 
two to one in favor of opening nego- 
tictions with certain foreign powers 
for the purpose of acquiring additional 
islands in the West Indies. After all, 
the Panama Canal is of tremendous. 
importance to the safety of this coun- 
try, and for that reason Americans are 
not likely to be indifferent as regards. 
the approaches to that waterway. Just 
now, if the signs be not mistaken, the 
United States government is likely not 
only to hold fast to the overseas pos- 
sessions it now has, but also to employ 
all legitimate and peaceful means to 
expand them. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Approach to 


Reading Difficulties 


LINICAL diagnosis of educa- 
tional problems is not new. As 

“case studies,’ it has been em- 
ployed in many schools with various 
results, depending upon the efficiency 
of the "case study’ technique and the 
effectiveness of remedial instruction. 
Every teacher is a diagnostician to 
some degree, trying to discover indi- 
vidual differences and adapt her meth- 
ods of teaching accordingly. For vari- 
ous reasons difficulties arise with chil- 
dren who do not conform to the normal 
expectancy of the group. It is the 
purpose of the educational clinic to 
diagnose difficulties and suggest reme- 
dial measures for such _ instructional 
problems. 

While much of the clinical service 
at the East Tennessee State Teachers 
College is carried on in the newly- 
equipped Educational Clinic Building, 
the work is expanded by a traveling 
clinic. By request the clinic is trans- 
ported to a school or county center. 
No fees are charged except minimum 
traveling expenses. Teachers bring in 
their reading problems and observe 
the clinical procedure. After the read- 
ing defects have been located round- 
table discussions are held and remedial 
procedures outlined for each case. 
This clinic was organized to serve a 
wider area and to give school experi- 
ences to students preparing to teach; 
laboratory and actual work with chil- 
dren supplements lectures and discus- 
sions. A clinic school has also been 
organized where children meet regu- 
larly for remedial work, and in each 
case progress has been made not only 
in reading, but in personality develop- 
ment. 

In approaching the cases which come 
to the clinic, it is assumed that a prob- 
lem is the responsibility of the school— 
never a responsibility of the child. 
Every child fundamentally wants to 
learn to read, and teaching him is the 
school's job. If a child encounters dif- 
ficulties, it is the duty of the teacher 
to ask for clinical advice. Parents 
and teachers are beginning to realize 
the tragic results of prolonged school 
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failures and recognize the necessity for 
diagnosis and remedial work to supple- 
ment regular teaching methods. 

Although any detailed description 
of the routine of the clinic is impossi- 
ble, a few procedures may be helpful 
to teachers. A first step is securing, 
by questionnaire or home visit, as much 
information as possible about the 
child's environmental background. The 
child's health record gives his general 
physical condition. Tests for handed- 
ness may be administered by the 
teacher, and are necessary to deter- 
mine left- or right-eyedness, a factor 
sometimes affecting reading. In some 
cases changing a left-handed child may 
cause emotional disturbances which af- 
fect reading. 

As there seems to be a definite re- 
lation between eye movements and 
reading, some method of measuring 
them is necessary. By watching the 
child's eyes in a small mirror placed on 
one side of a book while the child reads 
the opposite page, the teacher may 
observe and count the number of fixa- 
tions, return sweeps, reversals, and re- 
gressive movements per line. Another 


method, the peep-hole test, is made by 
pasting a page of reading material on 
a card and cutting a small diamond 
one-fourth of an inch wide and one 
inch long in about the center of the 
page. Hold the card at reading dis- 
tance from the child in a position so 
you can look through the narrow open- 
ing in the paper and observe the child's 
eye movements while he reads. 

Vision must be carefully observed 
and tested in order to discover defects. 
However, there are various symptoms 
of eye trouble which every teacher 
should look for—eye fatigue, inatten- 
tion, rubbing of eyes, squinting, in- 
flammation of the eyes, blurring of 
words, distance a child holds his book 
from his eyes, and results of routine 
health examination. Besides looking 
for these symptoms, the clinic tests 
for nearsightedness and farsightedness, 
ability to see through words, visual 
efficiency, convergence, divergence, 
and astigmatism. If a child shows de- 
fects, we refer him to an eye specialist 
for correction. Asa matter of routine 
all college students are periodically 
examined. Usually about eight per 














Hand and Eye Dominance Test at S. T. C. Reading Clinic 
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cent have serious visual defects and 
correction materially improves their 
work. Another test useful in the clinic 
is an oral reading test measuring the 
child's reading with each eye separate- 
ly as well as with both eyes working 
together. We often find that the poor 
eye materially hinders the good one, 
thus reading with both eyes is poor. 
The teacher can pick up marked diffi- 
culties of this sort by having the child 
cover first one eye then the other while 
reading. 

Hearing, which seriously affects 
reading, may be tested by the usual 
“whisper” or ''click'’ tests. While these 
are not altogether satisfactory, for 
practical purposes they are service- 
able. In the clinic each child is tested 
by an audiometer which picks up very 
slight defects. ‘When a teacher dis- 
covers hearing difficulties, she should 
provide proper seating and encourage 
the child to ask for repetitions of any 
instruction he has failed to hear. The 
child learns much more than we realize 
from hearing the teacher and children 
read and discuss schoolwork. 

Much could be said about emotions 
in reading. A failure in reading gives 
rise to emotional disturbances and 
these are in turn a hindrance to read- 
ing progress. It is a vicious circle 
which the teacher must watch, recog- 
nizing that emotional disturbances may 
be working under cover of a calm ex- 
terior as well as when a child bursts 
into tears. Reading failures develop 
inferiority feelings accompanied by 
emotional disturbances. In many cases 

- improvement in reading improves emo- 
tional problems. 

School grades give light on reading 
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problems; in general, a child who is 
poor in reading makes low grades in 
all subjects which depend on reading— 
history, geography, arithmetic reason- 
ing, etc. Such a case usually makes 
higher grades in arithmetic fundamen- 
tals, writing, spelling, and drawing. De- 
termining the child's reading age by 
standardized tests is important in de- 
termining where to start remedial pro- 
cedures. The recognition vocabulary 
may be determined by vocabulary tests 
or any standard word list such as 
Gates, Thorndike, International Kinder- 
garten or Dolch. Use _ intelligence 
tests to determine mental age and in- 
telligence level. Children of subnor- 
mal intelligence are generally poor in 
all subjects rather than only in reading. 
Under normal conditions a child's 
reading age should be near his mental 
age. Many so-called reading problems 
are actually mental problems, but the 
reading ability of cases of subnormal 
mentality may be improved within cer- 
tain limits. 

For the teacher, the most important 
factor is diagnosing pedagogical diffi- 
culties, which are due largely to in- 
struction and may be corrected by the 
teacher. Not all teaching methods 
work equally well with all children. 
Children often get into habits of omit- 
ting words, which may be corrected 
by checking comprehension and point- 
ing out the importance of not omitting 
key words. Word and letter reversals 
may be reduced by giving the child 
definite practice in left-to-right eye 
movements. Improve the child's rec- 
ognition, oral, meaning, and potential 
vocabularies through various types of 
drill and by wide, easy reading on or 
below his reading age. The child 
should be taught to use pictures as 
reading clues. He should know several 
methods of attacking new words; pho- 
netics are helpful. Many slow readers 
are helped by reading under time lim- 
its, followed by oral and written checks 
on comprehension. The teacher should 
be alert to correct such habits as lip 
and head movements, pointing (except 
under certain conditions), reading pos- 
ture, etc. The reading period should 
be carefully supervised and poor hab- 
its prevented as well as corrected. 

There is a great need for more books 
with high interest level based on a 
low vocabulary level. A child may 
have seventh-grade interests, but a 
third-grade reading level. In selecting 
library books, teachers should get some 
of these books. Lists are available 





where interest and vocabulary levels 
have been determined. Funny papers, 
Big-Little-Books, and cartoons are val- 
uable in developing reading interests 
and the use of picture clues. Use also 
Life, Look, Popular Mechanics, and 
newspapers in the schoolroom. 

Every teacher can do something 
about her reading problems. Most 
children with sufficient ability to come 
to school can be taught to read, if 
the right methods are applied. If the 
teacher does not assist the child in 
this difficult task of learning to read, 
there is no other source to which he 
can go. In America literacy is the 
right of every child, and it is the duty 
of every teacher to see that each child 
has the opportunity to develop that 
privilege. 

Bulletins for teachers. Address: Ed- 
ucational Clinic, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Oral and Silent Reading Helps. 

Skimming Helps Reading. 

The Omission of Words. 

The Repetition of Words. 

The Addition of Words. 

The Omission of Sounds. 

Faulty Vowels and Consonants. 

Reversals. 

Factors Underlying Reading Difficulties. 

Prerequisites in Reading for the First-Grade 
Child. 

Symptoms of Reading Difficulties. 

The Nervous Child. 

Poor Vocabulary. 

Teaching the Mentally Handicapped to 
Read. 

Newspapers Develop Reading Ability. 

Dramatization Develops Reading Abilities. 

Use of the Comics in Teaching Reading. 

References on the Teaching of Remedial 
Reading. 

Inexpensive Books, Largely for Primary 
Grades. 

Books Recommended for Remedial Instruc- 
tion. 

Schedule for Studying Environmental His- 
tory of the Child. 


* 
Floor Show 


A salesman was passing through a small 
town and had several hours to while away. 
Seeing one of the natives, he inquired, 
“Any picture show in town, my friend?” 

“Nope; nary a one, stranger,’ was the 
answer. 

“Any poolroom or bowling alley?” 

“None of them either,” came the reply. 

“What form of amusement have you 
here?” asked the salesman. 

“Wal, come on down to the drugstore. 
Thar’s a freshman home from the uni- 
versity.” 
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A Conservation Project 





FLORA H. RAWLS 
Director, Training School 
State Teachers College, Memphis 





Prompted by a desire to unite their 
efforts in studying conservation and to 
see them result in something tangible, 
the teachers and pupils of the Training 
School of State Teachers College in 
Memphis have entered upon a project 
which is proving both interesting and 
worth while. In the past, various groups 
had built bird sanctuaries, planted gar- 
dens, and carried out conservation 
projects. The fact that the state and 
city were stressing conservation this 
year and the desire to have a school- 
wide project to which everyone might 
contribute led to the adoption of this 
plan. 

Added to this was the felt need for 
a school recreation group far enough 
removed from the playground to ap- 
peal to the group as a site for picnics 
and school gatherings. Perhaps the 
fact that one of the teachers discov- 
ered such a site in a remote and little 
used corner of the school property—a 
site made inviting by several large oaks 
—instigated the plans for a combina- 
tion bird-sanctuary and recreation 
ground. 

A committee of teachers surveyed 
the location and listed all the possible 
contributions which various groups 
could make toward the sanctuary, 
such as: 

Cutting weeds and sowing grass. 

Leveling the ground and filling ditches. 

Fixing a trail to the plot. 

Marking interesting sights, varieties of 
trees, etc., to be seen along the 
path. 

Making a bird feeder to be put up. 

Planting trees that would attract the 
birds. 

Planting berry-bearing shrubs for the 
birds. 

Making birdhouses. 

Building an outdoor oven in one corner 
of the plot. 

Making table and seats for this corner. 
When the idea was introduced to 

the children, they became enthusiastic 

about it at once. Each group selected 
the particular phase of the work which 
it wished to have a share in. Long be- 
fore the plans were sufficiently ma- 
tured for much to be done, the chil- 
dren began to come to school with 
hoes and shovels over their shoulders 
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or bearing some shrub which they 
thought might interest the birds! Some 
of the rooms kept a "conservation 
bank"’ into which the children dropped 
their extra pennies to defray the few 
necessary expenses. 

The interest and cooperation of 
others outside the school was a great 
help in getting the project started. 
The college crew of yardmen cut the 
weeds and tall grass; one patron who 
is a landscape gardener planned the 
planting; another had the strips that 
were to be planted plowed; and an- 
other patron donated the material for 
the outdoor oven. 

A large rectangular plot about 
eighty by one hundred yards was laid 
out for the sanctuary. Privet hedge 
was to be used along the fence as a 
screen. Several trees which would 
eventually become large were to sup- 
plement the existing trees, and the 
limits of the area were to be defined 
with dogwood, redbuds, willows, ever- 
greens, interplanted with shrubs. 
Shrubs such as the coralberry and 
chokeberry, which are native to this 
region and are attractive to birds, 
were selected. The plan provided for 
the planting of grain along the plowed 
strips between the trees both to serve 
as a cover crop and to attract the 
birds temporarily. The benches and 
ovens were located in one corner, a 
grassy, level space under the trees, 
far enough away from the sanctuary 
for the.birds not to be disturbed by 
the noise of the playground. 

At present, in January, the project 
has reached this stage: the path to the 
sanctuary has been cleared, the out- 
door oven is completed, and some 
planting has been done. The children 
in each room decided that in addition 
to their particular work they would 
like to plant at least one shrub or tree, 
so several donated their live Christmas 
trees. Others brought berry-bearing 
shrubs. One group set out a privet 
hedge along the fence. 

As soon as the weather is better 
the work will go forward. One group 
has bird houses ready to be put up, 
another has the logs promised from 
which the rustic benches are to be 
made, and the group working on the 
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path will proceed with their plans. 
Some friends living on farms have of- 
fered coralberry bushes and trees and 
several plan to go on Saturdays and 
bring these back and plant them. 

This is, naturally, a long-time plan 
requiring years for the work to be 
completed and for the plot to become 
a real bird sanctuary and a beautiful 
recreation park. In the meantime, 
the children are learning a great deal 
about conserving wild life, about plant- 
ing, drainage, reclamation of waste- 
land, and cover crops. They have had 
the opportunity to learn a great many 
practical things, such as how to plant 
trees, how to mix concrete, what shrubs 
will attract the birds. In addition, 
they have acquired the ability to work 
together, and to feel the joy of know- 
ing that a part of the school campus 
is theirs, the work of their hands, and 
therefore a thing to be prized and 
cared for. 


Wanted: 197 Teachers 


Are you willing to help your own 
state to get on the Honor Roll of the 
National Education Association again 
this year? We need only 197 teachers 
to reach our goal. This means only 
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twenty-two for each congressional dis- 
trict or a little over two from each 
county. And did you know that we 
had fifty-two counties on December 31 
without a single N. E. A. member? 

Superintendent J. H. Arrants of 
Bristol, whose teachers have all joined 
100 per cent, says: ''l can think of no 
better way to spend two dollars than 
for a membership over a period of 
fourteen months in the N. E. A. The 
magazine alone is worth the two 
dollars." 

Just send your name to your district 
N. E. A. director or to Mr. Willard 
Givens, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Although payment 
of your dues may be postponed until 
November |, your membership will be 
effective immediately, and you will re- 
ceive every issue of the N. E. A. Jour- 
nal from now until August, 1941. 

Following are N. E. A. directors of 
the congressional districts in Tennes- 
see: 

First District—Mr. J. H. Arrants, su- 
perintendent, City Schools, Bristol. 

Second District—Dr. Harry Clark, 
superintendent, City Schools, Knoxville. 

Third District—Mr. A. L. Rankin, 
principal, High School, Red Bank. 





Fourth District—Mr. J. C. Taylor, 
superintendent, Livingston Academy, 
Livingston. 

Fifth District—Dr. George Strayer, 
Jr., Peabody College, Nashville. 

Sixth District—Mr. E. O. Coffman, 
principal, High School, Lawrenceburg. 

Seventh District—Mr. Kit Parker, su- 
perintendent, Madison County Schools, 
Jackson. 

Eighth District—Mr. J. R. Miles, su- 
perintendent, City Schools, Covington. 

Ninth District—Mr. W. L. Maybry, 
principal, Treadwell High School, 
Memphis. 

S. L. RAGSDALE, 

N. E. A. Director for Tennessee. 


N. E. A. Hotel 
Reservations 


Hotel reservations for the National 
Education Association's Annual Con- 
vention, which will be held in Milwau- 
kee, June 30-July 4, may be made 
through Chester Schultz, chairman of 
the N. E. A. Housing Committee, 
Room 517, 611 North Broadway, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
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Some Practical Recommendations 


DR. JOHN B. EMPEROR 


Associate Professor of English 
University of Tennessee 


Concerning Public Speaking 


(Address delivered on the University of Tennessee Radio Series) 


speaking which follows | have in 

mind, not the experienced speaker, 
for | assume he has found the right 
way for himself from practical experi- 
ence, but the conscientious, self-respect- 
ing person, who, like most of us, has 
the opportunity or obligation of speak- 
irg in public now and then, looks for- 
ward to the occasion with some anxiety, 
and hopes that he will not give a dis- 
creditable account of himself. For 
such a person | think the suggestions 
which follow may have some usefulness. 

First of all, let us face that great 
bugaboo of inexperienced speakers, 
stage fright, that monster which some- 
times will parch our lips, tighten our 
throats, and make us generally ineffec- 
tive and miserable. 

Well, it is very helpful and encour- 
aging to know, concerning stage fright, 
that it is a practically universal con- 
dition. It is the nervous tightening of 
the body to meet the challenge of a 
situation; it can be as useful to the 
speaker as a football player's being on 
edge before a game. He is nervous— 
but nervous in the right way. If he 
were relaxed and did not care, he 
would surely lose the game. William 
Jennings Bryan declared, after forty 
years on innumerable platforms, that 
he was still nervous as he rose to face 
an audience. Recently an able engi- 
neer, whose job it was for two years to 
discuss a certain subject before various 
audiences several times a week, told 
me that he was as tense before the last 
speech as he was before the first. To 
take a much humbler example, a 
minute and a half ago, as the announc- 
er introduced me, | was taut, my nerves 
tight and on edge, and yet | must talk 
a good dea! in the way of business. 
Nervousness before speaking is the 
body's response to a demanding situa- 
tion. Face it honestly for what it is; 
realize that practically everyone has it 
—and then master it, bring it into sub- 
jection. 

One of the best ways of mastering 
it is to channel it off into bodily action. 


I’ THE DISCUSSION of public 
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Nervous energy not under command 
causes speakers to jingle their loose 
change, or rumple their hair, or rub 
their chins. Get your hands to help 
you. For most of us it is hard at first, 
but if once you get your body really 
alive and helping you, you will have 
stage fright well on the way to being 
beaten. 

Yet the best advice of all for mas- 
tering fear before an audience is this: 
Do not think about yourself; think 
about your speech. Too many of us 
think of ourselves as being the all-im- 
portant factor when we stand before 
an audience. We are acutely, painfully 
aware of ourselves as physical objects. 
This is responsible for those commonly 
observed actions of inexperienced 
speakers, shuffling, adjustment of cloth- 
ing, trouble with the hands, and the 
like. Now, we all know how comfort- 
ing it is to a nervous speaker if he 
can get behind a stand and lean on it. 
Well, the best support of all to lean on 
is your speech; get behind that; think 
about that, not about yourself. Do 
not be deceived; you cannot make a 
good speech unless you really know 
what you are talking about and really 
believe in it. Do not think of public 
speaking as expression, as trying to get 
something out of you; think of it as 
impression, as trying to get ideas into 
someone else. And when your mind 
is fixed upon your ideas, when you are 
truly, nay, terribly in earnest about 
“putting those ideas over,"’ as the say- 
ing goes, then you will forget about 
yourself. And when we forget about 
ourselves, we are well on the way to 
having fear whipped. 

So much for stage fright. In sum- 
mary, accept it as natural; do not feel 
angry about it as just your personal 
problem, for practically everyone has 
it. Try to channel your excess nervous 
energy into bodily action which will 
help, not hinder, you; and, finally, think 
about your ideas so ardently, so in- 
tensely, that you cannot think about 
yourself. 

My next advice would be: Prepare 


well, and start your preparation well 
ahead of time. Someone has wittily 
said that much stage fright is simply 
remorse: a realization that we ought 
to fail because we really have not 
worked hard enough to succeed. No 
one should be deceived into thinking 
that really good speaking is a merely 
natural gift. One may be naturally a 
windbag; one may be naturally empty 
but smooth and glib; but no one be- 
comes a good speaker without work- 
ing. Have something worth saying, 
which you truly believe in; prepare 
thoroughly, and start your preparation 
early, so that your ideas will have the 
familiarity of old acquaintances. If 
you do so, you will deserve success; 
and there is a good likelihood that 
you will have it. Frankly, a good many 
speakers do not deserve to succeed: 
they are trying to palm off ill-pre- 
pared, half-baked goods. 

Now for a few practical suggestions 
concerning delivery. Realize first of 
all that speaking to an audience is 
hard work. There is no way of making 
it absolutely easy. It has been said 
with much truth that public speaking is 
four-fifths will power. We must force 
ourselves to do things which are hard 
to do, even, at first, positively painful. 
Force yourself to keep your eyes on 
your audience. It will hurt, but do not 
flinch. Force yourself to keep your 
hands free at least, and not cooped in 
your pockets, or locked behind your 
back. Force yourself to think of your 
audience as definite human beings with 
whom you are sharing ideas or experi- 
ences; talk with them. Force yourself 
not to think of them as a hostile blur 
of faces which you are talking at. Talk 
with an audience, not at it: in those 
few words is compressed much of the 
wisdom of effective speaking. 

None of these things is easy to do; 
we must master ourselves, and master- 
ing ourselves is a hard, hard duty. The 
comfort is that, if we do them, they 
become easier and easier. 

Finally, in this connection, we must 
force ourselves to speak slowly—much 
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more slowly than we are naturally in- 
clined to speak. It may certainly be 
said that, as a general rule, beginning 
or relatively inexperienced speakers 
talk far too rapidly—too rapidly to 
think themselves, or to give their audi- 
ences time to think. Go slowly —| 
repeat—go slowly—slowly enough for 
your mind to realize fully the signifi- 
cance of what you are saying; slowly 
enough for your audience to get the 
fullest possible meaning from your 
words. | am not saying to talk halt- 
ingly and draggingly—not at all. Sim- 
ply remember: if your words go faster 
than your mind, you are certainly going 
to entail upon yourself much embar- 
rassment and profound self-dissatis- 
faction as a speaker; on the other 
hand, if your mind is ahead of your 
words, taking stock of what is coming 
next, it is fairly probable that you will 
not make a fool of yourself as a speak- 
er. And that is something which most 
of us are, and very properly too, un- 
willing to do. As a bit of practical 
procedure, you can make this test; if 
your present rate of speaking exceeds 
one hundred and twenty-five words a 
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minute, you are probably speaking 
much too fast. 

And finally, two bits of hurried ad- 
vice in closing. Do not try to mem- 
orize any talk you may have to give; 
the chances are overwhelmingly in 
favor of your memorizing badly in 
several different ways; and a badly 
memorized speech is a disastrous thing. 
Secondly, take every opportunity of 
speaking which presents itself. In this 
activity, as in all others, experience 
will teach you a vast deal. Get on 
your feet, talk, whenever you have any- 
thing sensible to say. Telling us some- 
thing we have often observed, a French 
saying declares pithily that appetite 
comes with eating. In like manner, the 
more we force ourselves to speak, the 
more we will enjoy speaking. 


I Go Teaching 


JAMES HASHBERGER 


State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


| shall go teaching with this purpose 
in mind—to lift humanity to a level of 
better individuals and happier homes, 
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a more stable community, and a safer 
and finer government. 

| will go teaching aware of the dif- 
ficulties | face. Each obstacle over- 
come will give a greater strength for 
meeting the future, and each triumph 
will mean increased courage, for it 
tells me that | am laying the founda- 
tions of greater usefulness. 

| shall go teaching as a builder and 
will not look to material gain for my 
greatest satisfaction; otherwise | will 
not teach. My greatest joy will come 
through service rendered and through 
the love and appreciation | will receive 
from those | associate with. 

If | am able to help the boys and girls 
around me see the profits of time well 
spent, of wholesome recreation, of 
beautiful personalities, of worthy 
friendships developed, | am teaching 
those principles which seem to me to 
be so lacking today. My goal must 
materialize through service. 

As | go teaching | feel life is going 
to be more meaningful to me, for we 
find a very distinct culture in teaching 
which | have, thus far, not been able 
to find elsewhere. This culture stim- 
ulates effort in both teacher and stu- 
dent, and brings contentment to each 
in realizing the task is well done. 

As | teach | realize | must teach both 
by example and by word. | cannot 
achieve my greatest results by sitting 
idly by and instructing. If it be on 
the playground, in some social func- 
tion, or in the classroom, | must be one 
of my group. | shall go teaching with 
this in mind and if, at the close of the 
day, | find myself exhausted | will only 
say it has been great fun. 

| will make mistakes—who doesn't— 
but | will try and profit by these mis- 
takes. If | have wronged someone as 
a result of my enthusiasm, | will have 
the courage to ask forgiveness and 
then plan a happier tomorrow. 

| must go teaching as a believer, 
else | am a failure. | must believe 
there is room for improvement and 
that | am working with the precious 
clay of unfolding personalities; and 
just as my students will demand much 
of me | must also demand much of 
them. 

Finally, as | go teaching, | realize | 
must go as a friend. My heart and life 
must respond to the faith and devotion 
of my students. | must share their 
heartaches; | must understand and | 
must laugh as they laugh. 

When | have done these things, my 
deeds will be my record. 
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HOME PLANNING 


Home planning as offered in the 
Knoxville High School is an outgrowth 
of architectural drawing. Prior to 1937 
our course in architectural drafting had 
adhered rather strictly to technical 
drawing. A few of our students were 
finding their way into drafting offices, 
but we felt that the majority of them 
were finding little firsthand use for the 
ability and knowledge gained through 
such a course. Therefore, we intro- 
duced a course known as "Home Plan- 
ning," which, we think, has a more 
general practical value to a majority 
of our students. Most everyone is 
interested in houses and has a desire 
to design or build one. Also, a course 
in home planning appeals to the stu- 
dent whose interests center around the 
problems of a prospective builder, as 
well as to the student whose interests 
center around technical skill as a prep- 
aration for his lifework. . 

In developing this course, we at- 
tempted to make it meet the objectives 
and aims of industrial arts—the acqui- 
sition of both knowledge and skills. 
About half of the time is spent in class 
discussion on the problems which con- 
front the builder from the time he 
starts his planning until the house is 
finished. With this information in 
mind, the student works out his plan, 
which is a working drawing adhering 
to standard practice as accepted in in- 
dustry. 

As a rule, we require that the stu- 
dents have at least one semester of 
general mechanical drawing before 
entering this class. With this prereq- 
uisite we have found that we can de- 
mand a higher standard of technique. 
Although the primary purpose of the 
course is house planning and its prob- 
lems, which does not necessarily call for 
any great amount of skill, we believe 
the student will profit by making plates 
with a fairly high degree of workman- 
ship. The more accurately the plates 
are made, the more closely they will 
resemble the plates the student will 
later be called upon to read. 

Each student is required to report 
at least two assignments of topics rela- 
tive to the building of a home, and his 
report is followed by an appropriate 
class discussion. As a source of infor- 
mation we have assembled a variety of 
textbooks, advertising materials, struc- 
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Instructor of Drafting 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville 


tural bulletins, magazines, and govern- 
ment pamphlets. In assembling this 
collection, we have had the finest co- 
operation of dealers in household ap- 
pliances and building materials, as well 
as the local FHA office. 

A notebook is required of each stu- 
dent. In this are kept plans and pic- 
tures of individual rooms, plans and 
elevation of houses, newspaper articles 
dealing with any phase of house build- 
ing, and any notes taken in class. These 
books have proved to be very helpful. 
Most of the students take quite an in- 
terest in collecting the material, which 
is easily found in the local newspapers 
and magazines. 

The first drawing is a plate of sym- 
bols commonly used in architectural 
drawing. Only those which will actual- 
ly be used are drawn. These, of course, 
must be copied, but this is virtually 
the only copywork done throughout 
the year. 

We next draw several plates, each 
containing a single plan of the indi- 
vidual rooms. These are drawn to scale 
and show all doors, windows, lights, 
etc. For styles and sizes of doors and 
windows, the student refers to millwork 
catalogues. The major pieces of furni- 
ture are drawn in place. This enables 
the student to acquire a better sense 
of proportion and to decide where 
doors and windows should be located. 
All built-in features are drawn in full; 
other furniture in broken lines. By 
drawing the individual rooms the stu- 
dents learn the usual room size and 
the standard size of doors and win- 
dows. Previous to the starting of each 
plate, we have a general class discus- 
sion of the desirable sizes, purposes, 
and requirements of each unit. 

In deciding on the floor plan, which 
the students are to develop, they are 
allowed to design their own or to select 
it from a catalogue or magazine. The 
plan chosen is not a working drawing, 
but is one showing arrangements only. 
Students are urged to confer with their 
parents as to any change they might 
wish to make. The plan is to be in 
keeping with the size of the family, its 
habits and income. This prevents the 
attempted drawing of a large house or 
one with many frills which might be 
included in the boy's "dream house." 

Complete working drawings are 


made of the floor plan, basement plan, 
and one elevation. As a guide in 
drawing these, we use architectural 
drawing texts and blueprints made by 
local architects. 

During the second semester the 
students make a display drawing. This 
plate contains a floor plan, one eleva- 
tion, a detail of some part of the in- 
terior, and a plot plan. The purpose 
of this plate is to give a realistic ap- 
pearance of the house as the student 
plans it. It also gives the student an 
opportunity to do some freehand 
sketching in placing trees and shrubs. 
The detail, which is usually of cabinets 
in the kitchen or of the fireplace, af- 
fords an opportunity for some creative 
designing. The plot plan is drawn to 
a small scale and shows all walks, drives, 
etc. Before starting this plan, we make 
a study of landscaping and also a study 
of the location of the house and ga- 
rage in relation to other property as 
set out by the city building code. 

The foregoing description is not de- 
tailed, but perhaps it will give a gen- 
eral idea of the plates drawn. We 
feel, that when supplemented with a 
discussion of the various related topics, 
the student will have a fair understand- 
ing of the subject. The results thus far 
have been very gratifying. We feel 
that we have been able to create in 
many of the students a desire for a 
better planned home. They have had 
at least some of the problems of home 
building brought to their attention. 
“Owning versus Renting." 

"Values of Home Ownership." 

“Factors Affecting Home Ownership.” 

"Selecting the Site’ — Neighborhood, 

Transportation, Utilities. 

5. ‘Legal Procedure" —Title Investigation, 

Making the Deed, Recording Procedure. 

“Types of Domestic Architecture." 

“Building Materials'*— Advantages and 

Disadvantages of Each. 

8. ‘Foundations"—Materials, Waterproofing 
Footing. 

9. “The Architect's Value and Duties." 

10. “The Contractor"—Selection and Duties. 

11. “Business Transaction"—Contracts. 

12. “Specifications'"—Use, Contents. 

13. “Building Permits"—Requirements, Cost. 

14. “Fire Insurance''—Classification of Build- 
ings. 

15. 'Plumbing'—Water Supply, Sewage Dis- 
posal. 

16. “Heating the House’—Lighting, Natural, 
Artificial. 

17. “Financing"—Mortgage, Amortized Loans, 
FHA. 

18. ‘Building Codes.” 

19. "Zoning and Deed Restrictions''—Kinds, 
Characteristics. 

20. ‘‘Insulations'"—Kinds, Qualities. 

21. “Air Conditioning." 

22. “Termites''—Habits, Precaution. 

23. “Inside Wall Coverings" — Wallboard, 
Plaster. 

24. "Painting." 

25. “Landscaping.” 
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4 UNIT ON MEXICO FOR PRIMARY 


GRADES 


During the past six weeks the chil- 
dren in the second grade at Cedar 
Grove School worked out a very inter- 
esting unit on Mexico. This unit cul- 
minated in a program given by the 
children under the guidance of the 
author. 

Through the unit the children de- 
veloped a friendly feeling toward the 
Mexican people, and gained a knowl- 
edge concerning the ways Mexican peo- 
ple resemble the Americans. They 
read and told many stories, and com- 
posed and collected poems about 
these people and their country. They 
enjoyed the Mexican folk songs and 
dances, and liked especially: 

We must be kind to our neighbors 

We must be kind to our neighbors 

Indian, Jap, Mexican tall 

Because we love them all. 


They placed Mexican fruits, flowers, 
and food on exhibit. 

The children, teacher, and patrons 
were much concerned about the suc- 
cess of this project and helped collect 
gourds, peppers, post cards, beads, 
hats, vases, and pictures. They strung 
peppers and hung them around the 
Mexican village. Together with the 
gourds, they added beauty as well as 
color. Upon drinking from the water 
jars the children immediately noticed 
the peculiar taste, due to the fact 
that the jars were made of clay. 
Jumping beans caused much excite- 
ment among the children who never 
tired of watching them. They also 
enjoyed a special talk concerning the 
Mexican bread or tortillas, a sample 
of which was on display. This is made 
from the Mexican ground corn. 

They attractively arranged forty-five 
different species of tiny cacti, among 
which were the Porcupine, Star, Cur- 
tain Plant, Sunset and Sunrise, Crown 
of Thorns, Fishhook, Grizzly Bear, 
Sword, Prickly Pear, Barrel, Tree, Liv- 
ing Rock, Cluster and Cake. 

A small Mexican chair, donated by a 
friend in Bristol, was an object of much 
interest. This little chair was painted 
by a Mexican boy named "Tony." The 
trimmings were of red and yellow, and 
the bottom of the chair was made of 
twisted corn shucks. The children as 
well as several of the patrons had a 
lot of fun trying out the chair. Also 
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they tried on a Mexican smock which 
was fashioned of squares, containing 
pictures of Mexican scenery and 
people. 

The children enjoyed eating a dinner 
censisting of Mexican dishes. One 
little boy said, "I don't like hot tamales 





so much as they burn my tongue." A 
little girl immediately spoke up, "That 
is because they have Chili pepper in 
them." 

The children made drawings of vases, 
cacti, guitars, sombreros, goats, and 


peppers. Rug weaving of Mexican 
designs made a most colorful showing. 

The program given by this group of 
second-grade children was as follows: 


Prayer one boy 
Song five girls 
The Mexican Chair one girl 
Gceurds one boy 


Dancing Song four children 
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12 day 





Days 


in Mexico City with visits to 
Pyramids of Tenayuca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Ruins of Teopanzolco 
Femous Floating Gardens 
of Xochimilco 
Desert of the Lions 
Old Convent Catacombs 


The Cities of Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Cholula and Pueblo 


and other points of interest 


For Coast-to-Coast 


Travelers 
—an ideal Stop-over Side Trip 


You can join these tours at San 
Antonio or at other points listed 
below. Minimum round trip all- 
expense-inclusive Coach fares from 
various points are: 

San worth § 95 Memphis ...$118 
Ft. Worth. ..$108 Kansas City.$123 
New Orleans.$i16 St. Louis... .$119 


Pullman accommodations also available. 


TOURS LEAVE each Saturday begin- 
ning June 29 for eight consecutive weeks. 
From San Antonio following day. 






UEL W. LAMKIN, Sec. General 


4} NAME... 
from your own travel agent—or | STREET 
u.e coupon at right. | 

| 2 


DOWN MEXICO WAY’ 


In furtherance of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT, 
the World Federation of Education Associations Trave! 
Bureau, Inc., offers an outstanding travel value. 


all-expense-inclusive TOURS 


MEXICO CITY 


This is the year for Mexico! And these eight trips, 
leaving at convenient intervals during the Summer, 
provide a delightful and inexpensive way of visiting 
Mexico under most auspicious circumstances. 
Special courtesies await the members of these 
W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau tours—and the group pur- 
chasing power of teachers is utilized to bring costs 
to most attractive levels without sacrifice of enter- 
tainment or sight-seeing features. 


COOL WEATHER—Topographic profile shows how 
quickly the route rises to cool altitudes of a mile 
or more. Average Summer temperature in Mexico 
City is 62°F. 





BRING YOUR FRIENDS—These tours are by no means 
limited to members of the teaching profession. 
They are appealing to all who are interested in 
Mexico and the Good Neighbor Movement. 


Werld Federation of 
Education Associations 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


You may send me further information regarding the Vaca- | 
tion Tours to Mexico City. | 
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Mexican Corn one boy 
Mexican Beans one girl 
Song—'"'Trees” entire group 
Hot Tamales one gir 


Cacti two children 
The Rope Song six children 
Smock one girl 
Pottery one boy 
Song—"'Neighbors" one boy 
Drawings . one boy 


From the study of Mexican schools, 
the children learned that Mexico is 
repidly growing, that Mexico has much 
to give in great natural beauty, in 
charm and in a delightful and healthful 
climate. Her people are friendly, her 
art is interesting, her music good and 
her handicraft beautiful. The forty- 
eight children in this second grade 
have finished a unit that will not soon 
be forgotten. It has been one of the 
most interesting and colorful studies 
in which they have yet participated. 

Some of the topics for supplementary 
lessons were: 

Mexican folk tales. 

. A visit to a Mexican market. 

Mexican flowers and fruit. 

Mexican food. 

The skill of Mexican boys on horseback. 


How Mexicans dress. 
Mexican music, dances, and games. 


NOM RON 


Some of the class activities consist- 


ed of: 


|. Making a Mexican village. 

2. Making Mexican rugs. 

3. Cutting out pictures of Mexican pottery 
and baskets. 


4. Drawing pictures illustrating Mexico. 

5. Giving a Mexican party. 

6. Singing Mexican songs. 

7. Dancing Mexican folk dances. 

8. Stringing Chili peppers. 

9. Drinking from water jars made in Mexico. 

10. Studying cacti and their uses. 
It is especially interesting to know that 
the Indians use the Barrel cacti shell for 
carrying water and the Prickley Pear cacti 
for food and fuel. 

'1. Making invitations in the shape of Mexi- 
can hats and sending them by mail. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For Primary Grades 
Brandeir. The Little Mexican Donkey Boy. 


New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

Mays. Children of Mexico. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company. 

Keto. Tonto and Pronto. 
and Dunlap. 

Julian. Children of Mexico. Dansville, New 
York: F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
Merrow, Elizabeth Cutter. Painted Pig. 

Knapf. 

Friends About Us, Book Il. New York: Lyons 
and Carnaham, pp. 205-219. 

Real Life Readers, Tales and Travels—New 
Stories and Old, Books Il and Ill. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Happy Hour Readers, Wide Windows, Book 
Ill. Chicago: Johnson Publishing Company. 

The House of the People—An Account of 
Mexico—New Schools of Action. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 

Credle, Ellis. Pete and the Parrot. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 


New York: Grosset 
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SAFETY EDUCATION PROJECT 


structors, and members of state de- 
partments of education dealing with 


JOHN A. THACKSTON 


Dean, College of Education, and Director, 
Summer Quarter, University of Tennessee 


A national institute comes to Ten- 
nessee in August with special courses 
for teachers. 

Safety of children on our streets 
and highways is a matter of great con- 
cern to parents and teachers. And 
well it should be, for traffic crashes 
cause one-third more deaths to chil- 
dren aged five to fourteen than diph- 
theria, infantile paralysis, scarlet fever, 
measles, and whooping cough com- 
bined. Furthermore, young drivers of 
high school age have a much higher 
traffic fatality rate, in terms of miles 
driven, than do middle-aged adults. 
One extensive study showed, for ex- 
ample, that sixteen-year-olds had a 
driving record over nine times worse, 
in fatalities per mile driven, than per- 
sons aged forty-five to fifty who had 
the best record. 

School leaders are accepting re- 
sponsibility for providing safety edu- 
cation—and a major area of need is 
highway safety. The growing inter- 
est of educators is indicated by the 
fact that the 1940 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, N. E. A., is devoted en- 
tirely to safety education. 

While many teachers have been giv- 
ing instruction in safety for years, it 
is now becoming increasingly realized 
that special training for teachers is 
highly desirable, in order that teach- 
ers may know of the latest and most 
effective methods of _ instruction. 
Moreover, as more extensive instruc- 
tion is desired, teachers realize that 
they need to know more about traffic 
problems and other hazards. 

Hence, parents and teachers will 
be pleased to know that a unique pro- 
gram is to be conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, August 12 to 
24. Five national organizations which 
are leaders in the field of traffic safety 
are cooperating with the university 
in presenting the third National In- 
stitute for Traffic Safety Training. 
Among the nine special, intensive 
training courses for various kinds of 
specialists are two special courses for 
teachers. Each course is of two weeks’ 
duration. 

One course will be for elementary 
school teachers, principals, college in- 


elementary school education. This 
course will carry three quarter hours 
credit as a part of the College of 
Education summer session program. 
The course director will be Mr. Robert 
LeAnderson, supervisor of Safety, De- 
troit Public Schools, and instructor at 
Wayne University. 

The other course will be for high 
school teachers, principals, supervisors, 
college instructors interested in offer- 
ing regular or extension courses, and 
staff members of state departments of 
education interested in this field. Those 
enrolling must be licensed drivers. 
Three quarter hours credit, undergrad- 
uate or graduate, will also be granted 
for successful completion of course 
requirements. This course will also be 
a regular part of the College of Edu- 
cation summer session. The course di- 
rector will be Dr. F. R. Noffsinger, 
formerly instructor of education, Indi- 
ana University and University of Vir- 
ginia, and now educational consultant, 
American Automobile Association. 

Each of these courses will be of- 
fered by the American Automobile 
Association in cooperation with the 
University of Tennessee. The fee will 
be twenty dollars. 

Not only do these courses have my 
hearty endorsement, but they are also 
endorsed by State Superintendent B. 
O. Duggan and Fred C. Smith, Dean 
of the University. State Superintend- 
ent Duggan says: "I heartily endorse 
the courses in Safety Education that 
are to be offered at the University of 
Tennessee this summer." 

Previous national institutes have at- 
tracted persons from all over our coun- 
try and from some foreign lands. Ten- 
nessee is honored to be selected for 
the third national institute. We in 
Tennessee should actively support this 
training program. | shall be pleased 
to furnish further information if de- 
sired. 
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THE SOPH 
OLD AN PNEW 


As Seen Through Fifty: 


Recent Books 


The South and its manifold problems 
have for years engaged the attention 
of writers, politicians, businessmen, 
farmers, educators, social workers, and 
others concerned. In 1938 these prob- 
lems were summarized in a sixty-four- 
page report made by an all-Southern 
committee at the instigation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Many of the perplex- 
ing questions that confront the South 
have their roots deep in the past, and 
people who desire a comprehensive 
view of this section will have to read 
books that deal with history, literature, 
economics, sociology. They will have 
to study the industrial and agricultural 
problems as well as the need for con- 
servation of natural and human re- 
sources. All these problems are of 
especial significance to teachers. Pas- 
sage of laws in the years to come pro- 
viding for support of education and the 
welfare of teachers will surely prove to 
be an empty gesture if the natural 
resources of the states are allowed to 
deteriorate, and in many _ instances 
even to disappear. 

Two years ago Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, director of field service of 
the National Education Association, 
centered her field work largely in the 
South, her native home. Feeling the 
need of a comprehensive survey of the 
South and its problems, she requested 

f Dr. Susan B. Riley, associate pro- 
fessor of English at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, a list of fifty books which 
she might purchase for her own library 
and recommend to any other teachers 
or citizens who might likewise be inter- 
ested. Dr. Riley and her students in 
Southern Life and Literary Culture 
readily responded. Opinions as to the 
best books on the South were secured 
from 125 people, the titles arranged 
according to frequency, weighed, and 
the final list so assembled. 

No one claims that this list is com- 
plete, but it does give an overview of 
this great section of our country and 
affords an excellent starting point from 
which the story of many of its prob- 
lems can be pursued. 

The list of books follows: 
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ND, ITS HISTORY, AND ITS PEOPLE’ 
Ca Erskine, and Whit Margaret Bourke. 
You ve Seen Their Faces. New York: 


Viking Press, Inc., 1937. $5.00. (The Mac- 
> millan Company of Canad@geltd., Toronto, 

$4.25.) A vivid record of the case for the 

Southern share cropper in prose and in 
®“Shotographs. 

Cetterill, Robert Spencer. The Old South. 
Glendale, California: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1936. $4.00. Relates in modern and com- 
prehensive style the development of the 
South from earliest times to the Civil War, 
stressing the role of Southern nationalism 
in the growth of the South and of the 
nation. 

Couch, William Terry. Culture in the South. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. $4.00. A composite picture of 
the South in the form of a symposium to 
which thirty-one authorities contribute. 
Treats of such topics as religion, journalism, 
magazines, profile of the people. 

Dabney, Charles William. Universal Educa- 
tion in the South. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. Two volumes, 
$3.75 each. An account of the struggle for 
free education in the South. Chiefly a 
series of biographical sketches—a story of 
the struggles of those who fought the 
battles of public schools for 150 years— 
told in terms of their words and works. 

Daniels, Jonathan. A Southerner Discovers 
the South. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. $3.00. On a rapid tour of 
the South, Mr. Daniels sees many Southern 
scenes, usual and unusual. Gives no solu- 
tion of the South's problems but in an 
entertaining manner starts the reader 
thinking. 

Du Bois, William Edward Burghardt. Black 
Folk: Then and Now. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1939. $3.50. An 
essay in the history and sociology of the 
negro race. 

Hesseltine, William Best. History of the 
South, 1607-1936. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1936. $3.75. A textbook for college 
students which collects and segregates the 
Southern items in national history. A useful 
reference. 

Johnson, Geraid White. The Wasted Land. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. $1.50. A commentary on 
Southern Regions. Gives substance of facts 
that South is rich, Southerners are poor. 
Amount of waste of people, lands, time, 
and opportunity with challenge to South. 
Highly readable Southern statistics. 

Kendrick, Benjamin Burke, and Arnett, A. M. 
The South Looks at Its Past. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
$2.00. A brief account of the transition of 
the South from prewar days to the present 
age of industrialism. 

Keun, Odette. A Foreigner Looks at the 
TVA. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1937. $1.25. An enthusiastic, 
unique, and valuable document on the TVA. 
The French journalist writes passionately of 
the TVA and its battle against poverty and 
exploitation. 

Murray, Mrs. Lena (Davis) (Ella Enslow, 
pseud.), and Harlow, Alvin F. Schoolhouse 
in the Foothills. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1935. $2.00. The true story 
of a young teacher who was sent to a 
notoriously difficult school in the Tennessee 
mountains. 

Nixon, Herman Clarence. Forty Acres and 
Steel Mules. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. $2.50. An 
extremely readable book picturing the con- 
ditions in the rural South with some sug- 
gested curative measures. 


1Annotations taken partly from The Book Re- 


view Digest. 


THE VANDERBILT TOUR 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


Featuring Panama Canal, Ecuador, Peru, 

Bolivia, Inca Country, Argentina, Brazil, and 

Trinidad. June 22-August 19. Reasonably 

Priced. Bonded Representative. 

Write DR. JOHN G. FRANK, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 








Odum, Howard Washington. Southern Re- 
gions of the United States. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
$4.00. A comprehensive study which pre- 
sents a realistic picture of the regional 
culture of the South. It contains more than 
700 indices and some 600 maps, charts, and 
tables. 

Parkins, Almon Ernest. The South: Its Eco- 
nomic-Geographic Development. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. $4.00. An 
interesting scholarly study that is all its 
title implies. A description of the South's 
civilization and an interpretation of it with 
respect to its setting and “historical ante- 
cedents.” 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell. Life and Labor in the 
Old South. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1929. $4.00. (New edition, 
Boston: Little. Brown and Company, 1935. 
$3.00.) A social-economic history of the 
South before the Civil War, based upon 
diaries and other contemporary sources. 

Raper, Arthur Franklin. Preface to Peasantry. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. $3.50. An impressive study 
of sociological conditions in two counties of 
Georgia. Suggests no remedy but pre- 
sents problem of sub-peasant class created 
by absentee landlord and share cropper 
system. 

Twelve Southerners. I'll Take My Stand. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. $3.00. 
A symposium by twelve Southerners who 
are convinced that the agrarian way of life 
should be encouraged and protected from 
modern industrialism. 

Vance, Rupert Bayless) Human Geography 
of the South. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932. $4.00. (1935, 
and opinions on the Southern r.gion. 
sociological work of value to st'dezts of 
Southern trends. 

Webb, Walter Prescott. Divided We Stand. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. 
$2.50.) An invaluable collection of facts 
$2.50. A declaration of a new sectionalism 
under which the North has gained an un- 
healthy dominance in political and economic 
affairs over the South and West. 

Whitman, Willson. God's Valley. New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., 1939. $3.00. Study of 
the Tennessee Valley, showing what the 
TVA set out to do tor the people of the 
washed-out farms and decayed mining 
towns and what has been accomplished 
so far. 

Woodson, Carter Goodwin. The Miseduca- 
tion of the Negro. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association Publishers, Inc., 1933. $2.00. 
A negro educator discusses the mistakes 
made in educating the negro and bids the 
negro to "come forward in pride of race 
and heritage’ demanding an education 
suited to his race rather than imitate white 
men. 


FOLKLORE AND ARTS 

Campbell, John Charles. The Southern High- 
lander and His Homeland. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1921. $3.50. A 
volume rich in statistics and carefully col- 
lected data on the Appalachian mountain 
folks. A comprehensive work on the his- 
tory, geography, population, and a most 
painstaking account of mountain life and 
ways. 
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Carmer, Carl Lamson. Stars Fell on Alabama. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 
$3.00. Life in Alabama revealed through 
tales and sketches of both blacks and 
whites, of dances and all-day singing, of 
black ritual, the Ku Klux Klan, Tombigbee 
outlaws, lynching, conjure women, and the 
bayou country. 

Cox, John Harrington (ed.). Folk Songs of 
the South. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925. $5.00. A collection of differ- 
ent versions of 185 songs and ballads 
gathered in West Virginia. Counterparts 
of old English and Scottish ballads. 

Eaton, Allen Hendershott. Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1937. $3.00. The story 
of the revival of the old handicrafts in the 
Southern mountain districts of the United 
States: the making of furniture; wood carv- 
ing; spinning and weaving; pottery making; 
quilting; basketmaking; handmade musical 
instruments. 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer (ed.). Humor of the 
Old Deep South. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. $5.00. A collection 
of anecdotes, character sketches, comic 
scenes, and tall tales of, from, or about the 
heart of the old deep South. 

Kephart, Horace. Our Southern Highlanders. 
New York: Outing Publishing Company, 


1913. (New and enlarged edition, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
$3.00.) A fine analysis and description of 


a mountain people—their social and econ- 
omic problems. Thoroughgoing, lightened 
with humor and untainted by condescension. 
Odum, Howard Washington, and Johnson, 
Guy Benton. The Negro and His Songs. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press, 1925. $3.00. Descriptions and ex- 
amples of negro spirituals, work songs, 
“bad'’ songs. Words to songs are given 


without music. 

Sherman, Mandel, and Henry, Thomas Robert. 
Hollow Folk. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1933. $2.00. The result of investiga- 
tions in a hollow of the Blue Ridge, this 
book is a study of the living conditions, 
manners, and mentality of these people of 
almost pure Anglo-Saxon stock, who, through 
intermarriage, have become almost a race. 
apart. 

Thomas, Jean (Thomas, Mrs. Jeanette Bell). 
The Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow. 
New York; E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1938. $2.50. The biography of Jilson 
Setters, blind fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow, 
combined with stories of other friends of 
the author from Kentucky mountains. 


LITERARY RECORDS OF LIFE IN THE 
REGION 


Burman, Ben Lucien. Blow for a Landing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.50. A 
contemporary story of river life along the 
lower Mississippi between Memphis and 
New Orleans. 


Dargan, Mrs. Olive (Tilford) (Fielding Burke, 


pseud.). Call Home the Heart. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1932. $2.50. Deals with life in the moun- 


tains and labor conditions in an industrial 
town of North Carolina. 

Faulkner, William. The Sound and the Fury. 
New York: J. Cape and H. Smith, 1929. 
$2.50. A novel of the decay of a Southern 
family of gentle blood—its members’ petty 
failures, suicides, pathological perverts, and 
idiots. 

Glasgow, Ellen. Barren Ground. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925. 
$2.50. (New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 
$1.00.) A powerful gripping story of the 
struggle of a Virginia girl in the age-old 
battle between man and the land. 

Green, Paul. Out of the South. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. $3.00. Fifteen 
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plays dealing with various phases of South- 
ern life, selected by the author to reflect 
"the life of a people in dramatic form.” 

Heyward, Du Bose. Porgy. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1925. $2.00. 
A novel of the negro quarters, giving the 
story of Porgy, a black cripple. 

Hibbard, Clarence Addison (ed.). Stories 
of the South, Old and New. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 
$1.00. An anthology presenting a picture 
of the South, past and present, through its 
writers of short fiction. 


Krey, Laura Lettie (Smith) (Mrs. August 
Charles Krey). And Tell of Time. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.75. A _ story 


of the reconstruction period in the Brazos 
region of Texas. 

Kroll, Harry Harrison. | Was a Share Crop- 
per. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


1937. $2.75. Kroll, the son of a share 
cropper, has written a story of his early 
life and that of his family, and described 
his own rise to economic security. 

Mitchell, Margaret. Gone with the Wind. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
$3.00. A novel of the Civil War and its 

» aftermath in Georgia. Scarlet O'Hara, a 
selfish girl brought to poverty, ruthlessly 
uses her power over men to regain her 
wealth. 

Parks, Edd Winfield (ed.). Southern Poets. 
New York: American Book Company, 1936. 
$1.00. Biographical notes on each poet 
represented and a long introduction giving 
valuable background information. Poets 
from early days to present with present-day 
fugutives given preference of space. 

Peterkin, Mrs. Julia (Mood). Black April. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
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- buying Alka-Seltzer, as 


with anything else, true value should be 
measured in terms of results—or what it actually 

does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 
Alka-Seltzer stands out. You're not buying just a headache 
remedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 
relief in headaches. Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 


of acid-indigestion and upset stomach. 


Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, coo—but in ad- 
dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 
pains and fatigue, and also relieving cold discomfort. 
For convenient, all-around usefulness and true economy, 
be wise—buy Alka-Seltzer. 








YOULL FEEL BETTER 





WITH ALKA-SELTZER 
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1927. $2.50. Chronicle of the daily lives 
of the simple black people on an isolated 
plantation in the South Carolina lowlands. 

Rawlings, Mrs. Marjorie (Kinnan). The 
Yearling. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1938. $2.50. Simply written story 
of one year in the life of a sensitive, na- 
ture-loving boy who lived in the hammock 
country district of Florida. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. The Great Meadow. 
New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1930. $2.50. 
The heroic story of early pioneer life at 
Harrod's fort in Kentucky — the "great 
meadow." 

Saxon, Lyle. Children of Strangers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. $2.50. 
A gripping story of the customs and class 
pride of a mulatto colony, descendants of 
the early French, in the plantation country 
of Louisiana. 

Stribling, Thomas Sigismund. The Forge. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1931. $2.50. The story 
of a middle-class family of Alabama just 
prior to, during, and after the Civil War. 


Warren, Robert Penn (ed.). A Southern 
Harvest. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937. $2.50. Short stories by con- 
temporary Southern writers. 

Washington, Booker T. Up from Slavery. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1909. $2.00. (A. L. Burt Company, Inc., 
1901. $0.75.) The simple, straightforward 
story of his life told by a man, born a 
slave, who rose to eminence by the force 
of his own work and perseverance. 

Wolfe, Thomas. Look Homeward, Angel. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929. 
$2.50. A long, vigorous novel of family life 
in @ commonplace Southern town. 

Young, Stark (ed.). Southern Treasury of Life 
and Literature. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1937. $2.50. An anthology of 
Southern writings, ranging from William 
Byrd to Allen Tate, with short biographical 
notes, 

Compiled from questionnaires by a special 
committee in Southern Life and Literary Cul- 

ture (Peabody College), summer, 1939. 








With the A. 


Miss Marion Caulton of Knoxville 
and Miss Margaret Crowder of Kings- 
ton will serve as officers of the State 
Association for Childhood Education 
for 1940-41. They will carry on the 
plan for establishing a speakers’ bu- 
reau, from which all of the branches 
of the state may be supplied with out- 
standing speakers along the special 
lines which have been chosen for study 
for the year. 

* 


The Shelby County A. C. E. an- 
nounces the following officers for the 
coming year: 

Chairman—Leone Hudson. 

Vice-Chairman—Mary Sanders. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elizabeth Han- 
cock. 

Publicity Chairman—Mrs. Paul Bat- 
tie. 

Program Chairman—LaVerne Atta- 
way. 

Miss Attaway and Miss Hudson 
represented the Shelby County branch 
at the National A. C. E. Convention 
in Milwaukee. 








In 13 years thousands gues 
— pare “MAGIC VACATIONS AT LOWER COST.” 


At my P Sponsors. Eastern Tours 
pre MAKE 


CARTER D DELUXE TOURS)” 
f MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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C. E. 


Edited by 


q 4 KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


Roane County A. C. E. sponsored 
an interesting luncheon recently. The 
Rockwood Colored School Boys' Glee 
Club furnished the music. Miss Lucy 
Gage of Peabody College, Miss 
Gretchen Hyder of Johnson City and 
Mr. Lee Thomas of Nashville were 
guests. 

. 
Dear Miss Hay: 

Thank you so much for all you have 
done for Johnny this year. But school 
will be over next week and he will be 
all my child for the next three months. 
How can | help him to spend his lei- 
sure time in a profitable way? When 
| was a child, all of us had plenty of 
space to play. We had a cozy attic 
where treasures of the past were 
stored away and where we could listen 
to the soft patter of the rain. There 
were spacious barns where we could 
climb and play hide-and-seek. There 
were lovely shade trees, under which 
we could play house. The wide-open 
fields full of the interesting things of 
nature were constantly calling to us. 

But now children are lucky if they 
have a small corner that they can call 
their own. How can | be ready when 
Johnny comes to me with the question: 
"Mother, what can | do now?" | 
would be very happy if you could give 
me some suggestions. 

Sincerely, 
Johnny's Mother. 


Dear Mrs. Bradley: 

How your grandmother would laugh 
if she could hear the question: "How 
can | help Johnny to play?" But | 
think you are a very wise mother to 
realize the changes in living conditions 
today. Even though living conditions 
have changed children are just the 
same. They still love to play and it 
is still essential to their development. 

First of all, children should be pro- 
vided with as much space as possible, 
both indoors and out. They should 
also have long, uninterrupted hours of 
play without adult interference. They 
should have within their reach card- 
board, wood, tin, fruit crates, paper, 
paste, crayons, nails, sand, clay, cloth, 
and every kind of material that chil- 
dren have liked to use since the world 
began. 

All boys and girls like to collect 
things. If you don't believe this, look 
at Johnny unloading his pockets some- 
time. When you find the thing he is 
most interested in collecting, help him 
to classify his specimens and find a 
place that they can be safely kept. 

Some boys love to make maps. 
There are so many kinds and so many 
different materials that make lovely 
maps. It is a grand way to travel and 
never leave your own house. He will 
enjoy charts, friezes, and scrapbooks. 

No boys’ life is complete without 
pets. Not only a dog, but rabbits, 
guinea pigs, fish, turtles, white rats, 
and chickens should be provided if 
space is available. 

Johnny seemed so interested in the 
marionette show which was brought 
to school. | am sure he would enjoy 
making one of his own. There are 
many available books on making mar- 
ionettes. This is a hobby that will 
never cease to grow. He may like to 
branch out to magic-lantern shows. 

The world is so full of interesting 
things that | am sure time will not be 
heavy on Johnny's hands this summer. 
Do not try to choose too many things 
for him to do because he has many 
ideas of his own that will be of great 
value to him. A normal, well child will 
always be busy. He will be happy, 
alive, responsive, and creative. He 
will work hard at this business of play. 
Just give Johnny a chance to play 
and a few well-chosen suggestions now 
and then and he will do the rest. 

Wishing both you and Johnny a 
very happy vacation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ann Hay, Johnny's Teacher. 
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Unit on Longfellow 


For Grade 4 


MISS ESTHER WADE 


Columbus Powell School, Johnson City 


. Teacher's Aims or Objectives 


A. To develop an interest in and a 
liking for poetry. 

B. To develop ability to memorize, 
recite, and read well poetry 
suited to the age level of 
the child. 

C. To develop ability to assimilate 
the plot of a narrative poem 
and to tell a story of a nar- 
rative poem well. 

D. To develop an appreciation of 
one noted children's poet— 
Longfellow. 

E. To develop an interest in and 
acquire general information 
about American history such 
as form the background of 
such poems as ‘Hiawatha,’ 
"The Courtship of Miles 
Standish," "Paul Revere's 
Ride,"’ and many others. 

F. To acquire a larger vocabulary 
through learning the numer- 
ous “new'' words in the 
poems studied. 

G. To develop a sense of “dra- 
matics" in the child through 
the presentation of panto- 
mimes. 


Pupil Aims or Objectives 

A. To prepare and be in a chapel 
program. 

B. To hear and read some in- 
teresting poems. 

C. To read and hear an interest- 
ing story of a real person's 
life. 

D. To hear the good stories of 
some of Longfellow's long 
poems. 

E. To learn a pretty song. 


Stimulations 

A. The desire to prepare and be 
in a chapel program. 

B. The desire to hear and read 
interesting material. 


Materials Used: Activities Car- 

ried On 

A. The Life of Longfellow 
Read to the class; read by 
certain members; told by 
certain members with the 
best narrator being selected 
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to give the story of Long- 
fellow's life in the program. 

B. The Children's Hour 
Read to the class; copied by 
every member; a part mem- 
orized by every member; 
the children reciting it best 
being selected by the’ class 
to be in the program. 

C. The Wreck of the Hesperus 
Same procedure as for "The 
Children's Hour." 

D. Well-known quotations from 

"The Republic,” '"My Lost 





Youth,” and "The Day Is 
Done." 

E. The Rainy Day 
Poem assigned to one su- 
perior student, thereby help- 
ing to care for individual 
differences. 

F. The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish 
The plot or story of the 
poem was read to the class 
by the teacher; children 
practiced telling the story 
and the best narrator was 
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@ See the strange, the unbelievable, 
the fascinating wonders of America this 
summer! Greyhound travel reveals them 
to you, intimately, as it takes you in air- 
conditioned comfort to the nation’s most 
delightful vacation places ...and at a 


fraction the cost of driving. Never before 
such travel opportunities as this year! 
Never such easy riding comfort, such con- 
venient schedules — at such welcome sav- 
ings. Just compare Greyhound’s lower fares 
with those of any other transportation! 
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Wholesome Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth 
health. It helps cleanse and exercise your 


teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gur yourself / 


There’s a reason, time and place for 
Chewing Gum .. University Research 


is the basis of our advertising. 
® 

National Association of Chewing Gum 

Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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chosen to be in the pro- 
gram. 

G. Paul Revere's Ride 

Poem read to class; histor- 
ical background discussed, 
plot discussed. 
(Vocabulary study was car- 
ried on with each poem. All 
new words or references to 
unfamiliar places were ex- 
plained and clarified.) 

H. The song, "Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night,"" was taught to 
the class by the music teach- 
er, Miss Hall. 

l. Pantomimes of the following 
poems were prepared by 
the children with appropri- 
ate poses, costumes, etc., 
being decided upon: "The 
Children's Hour," "The 

' Wreck of the Hesperus," 
"Hiawatha," "The Courtship 
of Miles Standish," “The 
Rainy Day." 


V. Culminating Activity 


The chapel program was 
given and enjoyed by all 
the children who took part 
in it. 








Vi. Evaluation of Unit 


A test was given and the 
results tabulated. The test 
and the chapel program 
seemed to indicate that all 
the aims and objectives pre- 
viously cited were realized 
at least to some degree. 
The entire study was much 
more effective and interest- 
ing to the children than the 
teacher had expected it to 
be. 
* 


Conference on Ele- 


mentary Education 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association will hold its Fourth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Ed- 
ucation at the University of Wisconsin, 
July 6-19, 1940. This special two 
weeks’ course has been planned for 
those persons interested in the ad- 
vancement of elementary education. 

Application blanks and information 
may be secured from the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, | 20! 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Booker T. Washington 


an American Honored 


April 7, not only at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama, the land- 
mark of the famous American edu- 
cator who for all times to come gave 
the negro a significant place in edu- 
cation, but throughout the country 
national recognition came through the 
Post-Office Department of the United 
States Government to Booker T. Wash- 
ington, a great American. 


Over 3,500 people, including the ~ 


Honorable James A. Farley, Postmas- 
ter General of the United States; gov- 
ernors of states, leaders of education, 
senators, congressmen and other lead- 
ing American citizens, came to com- 
memorate the issuance of the first 
Booker T. Washington stamp. 

The singular honor bestowed upon 
the educator represents the first time 
a negro has been so honored by the 
Post-Office Department. 

The day, April 7, which was fittingly 
the date of the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute, fifty-nine years ago, was 
marked by the address of Honorable 
James A. Farley, who declared Wash- 
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ington as having taught America ''the 
gospel of righteous understanding." 

Honorable Farley traced the record 
and development of Washington from 
1881, when he began to build Tuske- 
gee with a limited number of students 
who, along with others, were skeptical 
of his experiment, to the present time 
which sees the institution represented 
as one of the nation's greatest educa- 
tional achievements. 

"Two Washingtons have held high 
places in the country's history. One 
was called the father of his country. 
The other—Booker T. Washington— 
was certainly a father to his people," 
declared Mr. Farley. 

Reference was made to the practical 
service to which Mr. Washington dedi- 
cated his life. “Few men have done 
such good for the country, especially 
the South, as Booker T. Washington, 
and | am particularly glad that it is my 
good fortune to issue the first United 
States postal stamp to honor a negro 
and to dedicate it to his practical 
work," 

Indicating that the work of the man, 
who was so honored, represented the 
true spirit upon which achievement 
then and today should stand, Mr. Far- 
ley said that the fact had been "too 
often forgotten that this nation was 
fashioned from men's hands. The fron- 
tier was rolled back with the sweat of 
men's brows, and their working to- 
gether in a common cause, and there 
is something practical and vital to the 
continued rolling back of the frontiers 
of ignorance and oppression. There 
is something instinctively American in 
Tuskegee's determination . . ." 

The messages of commemoration 
were carried over a nation-wide hook- 
up to the thousands who rejoiced in 
the occasion. 

Negro America is proud of this rec- 
ognition—all America rejoices with 
her—in an united effort to realize a 
true democracy. The story of his life 
could serve to inspire any boy or girl, 
man or woman of any race—a story 
which he tells through "Up from Slav- 
ery, an autobiography of his life. It 
depicts the trials and struggles of an 
underprivileged American who fought 
his way to*é glorious future, shaking 
loose, through determinaffén and ef- 
fort, the shackles which bind man to 
blind fate and ignorance. 

April 7 was a "great day.” 
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Transient Museum 
ALICE GIBSON HEAP 


Social Science Department 
Moses School, Knoxville 


Early in the morning school children 
bring their findings 

To exhibit for a day in this most 
transient of museums, 

Where there is freedom from the 
musty smell of unused relics, 

And the barriers of formal glassed- 
in cases. 


Article and donor are promptly 
chalked up on the blackboard, 
Substituting the usual labels with 
these bulletins that have vitality 
and freshness. 

For no child is too poor to make fre- 
quent contributions, 

And no child too selfish to withhold 
in his sharing 

This untold wealth of appreciation 
in such a long range of materials 

With proper consideration for those 
who are doing the lending. 


There is self-expression to the full in 
that every item is accepted 

In the coming and the going of mate- 
rials that fill each day with mean- 
ings, 

A flowing stream of uncatalogued 
equipment: 

Such as letters from uncles building 
South American bridges, 

Or a collection of foreign coins from 
a lad 

Whose father is a drayman on the 
city’s busiest corner. 


A rare bit of glass—antique and 
American— 
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“You're lucky. Dad. because you won't have to 
buy any new textbooks for me next year!” 











First evidence of culture from a 
juvenile court delinquent. 

Quaint ivory chessmen two centuries 
from China; 

Exquisite little miniature once paint- 
ed for Napoleon. 


An old Indian scraper found when 
digging up a sewer; 

Stamps and passports and queer mu- 
sical instruments.. 

Something from the attic, something 
made by hand ; 

Horse teeth from the field and a cap 
from the navy. 


Stories from a grandmother once a 
resident — 

In the first frame house erected 

West of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Coal from the mines and marble from 
the quarries ; 

Shells from far places and those 
from the river. 

A museum of relics with children as 
explorers. 


It would take ten buildings and a 
thousand curators 

To house and display the intake of tts 
treasures. 

There is constructive thinking and 
honest endeavor 

In using what is at hand with the 
child as a lever, 

Where knowledge is life size and 
memory ts lasting, 

And no child is underprivileged in 
the process of developing. 

o 


THE TEACHER AND THE PEOPLE 

The school js not set apart from society on 
an academic hill. Teachers are more con- 
stantly and intimately associated with things 
great and small in American society, high 
and mean, than the members of any other 
profession. The schools deal with the en- 
during stresses of human life, as well as with 
its enduring values. And this they do through 
the living contacts of teachers and the taught, 
pupil and pupil. Discipline and freedom, 
authority and responsibility, helpfulness and 
challenge are made living in the spoken 
word, in attitude, gesture, and behavior. 
When the shortcomings of education are 
admitted, we have only to imagine what 
American society would be if all public school 
buildings were razed and all public education 
abandoned.—From The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy. 

e 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHER 

The teacher is a prophet. He lays the 
foundations of tomorrow. 

The teacher is an artist. He works with 
the precious clay of unfolding personality. 

The teacher is a builder. He works with the 
higher and finer .values of civilization. 

The teacher is a friend. His heart responds 
to the faith and devotion of his students. 

The teacher is a citizen. He is selected and 
licensed for the improvement of society. 

The teacher is a pioneer. He is always 
attempting the impossible and winning out. 

The teacher is a believer. He has abiding 
faith in the improvability of the race.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 
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Teachers’ 
~ Bockshel 


SAFETY AND ECONOMY IN SCHOOL BUS 
TRANSPORTATION, 1940. By A. R. Mead- 
ows. 287 pages. Price, $1.50. May be pur- 
chased by check or money order from author, 
A. R. Meadows, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama. This study at- 
tacks crucial problems of bus construction, the 
school bus driver, school bus routes and sched- 
ules, and the management of school bus 
transportation. In addition to providing the 
considerations basic for determining policies, 
"Safety and Economy in School Bus Transpor- 
tation” is a useful handbook for setting up 
sound practices in the practical aspects of 
pupil transportation. 


MATHEMATICS—REVIEW EXERCISES. By 
David P. Smith and Leslie T. Fagan. Ginn 
and Company. Price, $1.28 (subject to dis- 
count). Carefully selected and pretested re- 
view problems which offer first-class prepara- 
tion to students for meeting the Beta and 
Gamma requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. This new book contains 
in one cover complete sets of questions 
covering all the topics of the Gamma require- 
ments (elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced algebra, trigonometry, solid geometry, 
and plane geometry) and of the Beta require- 
ments (plane geometry and elementary and 
intermediate algebra). 


MODERN METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING SCIENCE. By Elwood D. Heiss, 
Ellsworth S. Obourn, and C. Wesley Hoffman. 
The Macmillan Company. 351 pages. This 
text on the teaching of science should be 
very helpful to all science teachers in high 
schools. Two of the authors are actually en- 
gaged in science teaching in high school, and 
the senior author is closely associated with 
high school work. The book is a valuable 
source of information for teachers who wish 
to keep up to date with modern trends in the 
teaching of science. 


WILL ROGERS AND THOUGHTS. By Ella 
Dixon Haggard. P. G. Walters and Son 
Printing Company, Fountain City, Tennessee. 
Price, $1.00 (fabric back); $0.50 (paper 
back). 42 pages. A book of poems on the 
life of Will Rogers. These poems reflect not 
only the wonderful character of Will Rogers, 
but the real beauty of thought and love in 
the life of the writer. 


CHANGES ALL AROUND US. By Gerald S. 
Craig and Sara E. Baldwin. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, $0.80. 286 pages. This book 
develops the child's understanding of some 
of the basic working principles of science. It 
tells of the changes in weather and of how 
plants, animals, and people prepare for 
changes in weather. There is a description of 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the sky. 
The many uses of electricity, how soil is made, 
how rocks are made, and how animals grow 
up are among other topics covered. 

The story of how plants, animals, and peo- 
ple prepare for winter shows a phase of con- 
servation. There is information about animals 
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which are helpful to man and which should 
therefore, be protected. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. By Theodore Herberg and Jo- 
seph B. Orleans. D. C. Heath and Company. 
Price, $1.36. 402 pages. 


easier for 


A New Geometry makes learning 
nonmathematically-minde an 
same time stimulates and enga 
efforts of superior pupils. It i 
written from the teacher's point 
classroom teachers with an ex 
ground in educational theory anc 
is newly organized for better tea 
adapted to meet all 
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the 








easier learning. It is 

requirements of every type of rv class 
or individual pupil. 

MAKING FRIENDS WITH MUSIC. By Wil- 
liam C. Hartshorn and Helen S. Leavitt. Ginn 
and Company. Books for Pupils: Prelude, 


$0.60; Progress, $0.40; At Home and Abroad, 
$0.60; New Horizons, $0.60. Books for Teach- 
ers: The Pilot, $2.00; The Mentor, $2.40. 
Making Friends with Music is an unusual 
course in music appreciation, consisting o 
books and teachers’ 


pupils’ accompanying 
books for the upper elementary grades, junior 
high school, or senior high school. It is based 


on a new idea for establishing a real under- 
standing and enjoyment of music. Not only 
does it give the pupil association with all 
kinds of music from simple instrumental com- 
positions and folk tunes to operas and sym- 
phonies, but it also brings suggestions for such 
development of knowledge and skill as will 
contribute to his keener appreciation of music. 


TENNESSEE MAPS. 
geography and history of Tennessee is 
available in a map edited by Professors Amick 
and Folmsbee of the University of Tennessee 
and published by the Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

One section of the map shows the county 
divisions, with congressional districts, and has 
four valuable insets tying in with the po- 
show 


Something new for the 
now 


litical structure of the state. These 
population density, education, natural re- 
sources, and agriculture—the cultural devel- 
opments. 


Another section of the map depicts the 
elevation of the state by means of the well- 
known color scheme of green for lowlands, 
ivory for intermediate levels, and browns for 
the higher lands. With this part of the map, 
there is a large scale map of the physio- 
graphic regions, stressing also conservation, 
and a cross section of the state divulging the 
geological structure. 

The complete map gives a wealth of infor- 
mation in a composite view of Tennessee. 


THE GOVERNMENT AT YOUR SERVICE. 
By Archie Robertson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price, $2.75. 340 pages. 

The government is at your service. It has 
definite, helpful information to solve your 
day-by-day problems, and much of this infor- 
mation is free if you only know where to get 
it. Mr. Robertson's book is a layman's hand- 
book of federal services, with the information 
arranged by subject so that you will find, in 
one place, all the services of a particular 
nature offered by the many different agencies. 


FUN IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Eleanor 
S. Skinner. American Book Company. Price, 
$0.76. 244 pages. 

This reader stresses the citizenship element 
of social science. It presents a series of in- 
teresting stories built around the common 
activities of children at home, in school, and 
in the community. The vocabulary parallels 
that of the more common basal readers for 


grades two and three. The illustrations, by 
an artist well known in the textbook field, 
are divided about equally between black and 
white and black and two colors. 


QUELQUE CHOSE DE FACILE. By Ernest 
R. Dodge and A. Caro-Devaille. American 
Book Company. Price, $1.00. 238 pages. 


Throughout this collection of readings, both 
interesting and instructive, the constant 
thought of the authors has been to stimulate 
a taste for French and for more difficult fu- 
ture works. The plan of the book aptly shows 
this technique in its division into two parts, 
Part | comprising seventeen merry stories in 
easy French, while Part II, in more difficult 
French, consists of fourteen stories of a 
cultural and historical character. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1500-1815. By Mitch- 
ell B. Garrett. American Book Company. 
Price, $4.00. 728 pages. 

As the title indicates, this volume covers 
the period of modern European history to the 
Congress of Vienna. Throughout, the author 
has paid a great deal of attention to intel- 
lectual and cultural development without neg- 
lecting the social, economic, and political in- 
fluences. 

The book is deftly organized into six parts, 
subdivided into thirty-nine chapters. Clarity 
of statement, an element of human interest, 
accuracy and thoroughness, an equitable dis- 
tribution of emphasis, the detailed maps, and 
many illustrations combine to form a well- 
rounded, well-balanced vital panorama of 
Europe frorn the decadence of feudalism to 
the formation of the Quadruple Alliance. 


New Books Received 


THE STANFORD SPELLER. Grades Two and 


Three. By Dr. John C. Almack and Dr. Elmer 
H. Staffelbach. Price, $0.24 each. 80 pages 
each. 


FILM DISCUSSION GUIDE. Josephine Al- 
lensworth, of the Memphis Public Schools and 
chairman of the Committee on School and 
Theatre Cooperation of the National Educa- 
tion Association's Department of Secondary 
Teachers, has just completed a guide to the 
discussion of the film version of Thornton 
Wilder's Pulitzer Prize play, “Our Town." The 
guide is sponsored by the Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures in the D. S. T., and is published 
by Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
at 150! Broadway, New York. The guide will 
be used in more than 10,000 schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States and Can- 
ada as a phase of the new type of instruction 
in motion picture discrimination. It contains 
questions and suggestive activities for classes 
in photography, dramatics, social studies, Eng- 
lish, home economics, arts and crafts, health, 
and personality guidance. 

Other subjects recently published by E. R. 
G. |. for the Committee on Motion Pictures 
include guides to "Gone with the Wind," 
"Edison the Man," "Pinocchio," “The Dark 
Command," "The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles,’ “Harvest,” "Seventeen," "Northwest 
Passage," “Abe Lincoln in Illinois," and “The 
Blue Bird." Teachers desiring sample copies 
are invited to address William Lewin, the 
committee chairman. 

CUES FOR YOU. By Mildred Graves Ryan. 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Price, $1.50. 
300 pages. 

fe 


History Up to Date 
Teacher—"Jane, who was Anne Boleyn?” 
Jane—"A flatiron, sir." 

Teacher—"What do you mean?" 

Jare—"Well, our history book says that 
‘Henry having disposed of Catherine, pressed 
his suit with Anne Boleyn.’ " 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Have you attended summer school at Peabody? By entering at the beginning of the second term of 
the spring quarter, May 1, and remaining through the summer quarter, ending August 23, a student 
can complete a full semester’s work (24 to 27 quarter hours credit). 


Adequate provision, both curricular and extracurricular, will be made. All-States Stunt Night will 
be held July 12; the All-States Picnic, August 2. 


The following are some of the educational conferences that will be held: 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION CLINIC, JUNE 18, 19, 20. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS, JUNE 25, 26. 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL READING LABORATORY INSTITUTE, JULY 22 - AUGUST 9. 
THE TENTH ANNUAL CURRICULUM CONFERENCE, JULY 25, 26, 27. 


For Catalog or Further Information, Address 


THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 
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ADVENTURES 
IN SCieae 


Leading Elementary Books 


in 


Reading and Language 


THE QUINLAN READERS. A new series of basal primary readers 
that has won the acclaim of teachers everywhere. Interesting content 
based throughout on child interests; controlled vocabulary; highly legi- 
ble streamlined print; beautiful illustrations closely correlated with the 
text are features. Georgia and New Mexico have just adopted the 
series on their basal lists. 


THE RAINBOW SCIENCE READERS, by Carpenter, Bailey, and Oth- 
ers. Adventures in Science with Judy 
and Joe, Book 1, and Adventures in 
Science with Bob and Don, Book a ae 
2, for first and second grades, re- ADVENTURES 
spectively. These new readers have Ave Bawielelatele 
the advantage of the standards re- are 
quired of basal readers, including ad ed 
controlled vocabularies, and are ad- be i 
justed definitely to first and second Z 
grade levels. The first book is in 

rhyme. The science concepts in each 

are simply stated, and each is illus- 

trated by a large four-color photo- 

gtaph taken from life. Kentucky, 

Georgia, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 

are already using one or both by 

state adoption. 





ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle. 
These attractive workbooks are favorites throughout the nation in solv- 
ing the schools’ most difficult problem, that of providing a successful 
program of language experience for each pupil in keeping with his 
language ability. The series extends from the third gui through the 
eighth. A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the books. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 
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